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AHAT Biſhops are Officers of the Church by Goſpel 
Inſticution, few will deny, but what ſort of Bi- 


ſhops are ſo? hath been greatly litigated ; Whether 

Dioceſan Biſhops, or Paſtors to particular 
or ſingle Congregations? The deciſion of which Rueſtion 
ſeems to be made by the late pious, learned, and laborious 
Sernant of Chriſt in this enſuing T recatiſe, with much 
endence and demonſtration, ſhewing that in the Apoſtles 
Times, and for the ſpace of three hundred years af- 
ter, a Biſhop was ſet over no more than one ſingle Congre- 
gation, and therefore could not be ſuch as our modern Bi- 
fhops are, preſiding over many Congregations, Superior 
in Order and Dignity to their reſpeCtive Presbyters. I 
find two things have been in debate about Biſhops, 
that concern us here. 

1. Whether Biſhops in the management of their 
Ecclefiaſtick Rule and Goyernment ſhould ſtand in 
Ay one to another 2 Whether they are ſub- 
ordinate in diverſity of degrees? Or whether co-or- 
dinate, equal in Power and Dignity, and furniſhed 
with compleat Juriſdiftion in their own Biſhopricks, 
without ſubje&tion to any other Superiour in Order 


or Degree ? 
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2. Whether Biſhops are Officers of a Superiour 
Order to Presbyters? Or the ordinary Pattors of 
{ingle Congregations, the ſame, or equal with them? 

As to the firſt of theſe,d late Vindicator of Proteſtant Prin- 
caples, to avoid an ugly advantage that Catholicks might make 
" the ajerting Subordination of Paſtots in the Church, 
faith, That there is no Subordination of Paſtors in the 
Church by Inſtitution, and that whatever Superiority or Ju- 
riſdiftion Archbiſhops challengeagver Biſhops, it rs but a 
humane Tuſlitution ; for all Biſhopf with reſpect to Original 
Injlitunon of Epiſcopacy are equal, and that the Pope zs as 
very a humane Creature as an Archbiſhop zs. See Vind. 
P. 71. 

Hoxever, by his favour, that doth not deſtroy the Conſe- 
quence, when it's ſaid, That upon whatever Reaſons 
Subordination of Paſtors, Biſhops, Archbiſhops, and 
Metropolitans are maintained, the ſame bottom an 
Occumenick Paſtor will ſtand on ; and what if the 
Antecedent be aſſerted and proved from dine or humane 
Inſtitution ? upon the ſame grounds the Conſequence will 
follow. 

And he ſaith further, * Now all his Arguments proceed 

upon a mijtake, that we own a Superiority of one Biſhop 
over another, that Biſhops own Obedience and Subjection 
unto Archbijſhops and Primates, and they to Patriarcks;, 
whereas we on no ſuch thing, but teach that all Bi- 
© ſhops are equa!, Vindic. of P. P. p. 68. but yet he ſaith, 
* P. 72. readily grant that ſince the Church rs incorpora- 
* ted into the, State, Archbiſhops and Metropolitans have 4 
* greater and more direft Authority over their Colleagues, 
* a5 far as the Canons of the Charch confirmed by the ſupream 
* National Authority extend. 

S0 that the ſum of what the Dofter ſaith, is, that all Bi- 
ſhops are equal and co-ordinate in power by divine Inſtituti- 
on, but by humane Inſtitution the Church became incorpo- 
rated into the State, and ſo Archhiſt. ops got a dirett govern- 
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ing Authority over their Colleagues ; whence it follows, they 
teach one thing, and pratfice another. 

But ſince that he roundly concedes that Biſhops are the 
ſupream Governours and Paſtors of their particular Church- 
es, and that they allow of no Subordination of Biſhops, 1. e. 
Paſtors, and that whatever Juriſdiction Archbiſhops chal- 
lenge, rs by Humane Inititution : There we leave them with 
all their Superiority, Appendix Courts, Officers, Veſtments 
and Canons, among the Heteroclites of our Diuumty ; an 
think not our ſely2s concerned ( whatever the Cath. Pla- 
giary may ) to trouble the Reader any more here about that 
matter, ſeeing it's Chriſts Image and Superſcription 
on Church Officers, an Offices, that renders them great ant 
good in the Minds and Conſciences of right informed Chri- 
ſtians. Thoſe that bear only C#fars Image, we have them 
unto him, and hrs difpofal at hs Pleaſure. 

The ſecond ©ueſtion ts that which is beld in the affirma- 
tive by our Vindicator of Proteſtant Principles, viz. That 
there 15 a Superiority of Biſhops to Presbyters, grounded on 
4 ri Inſtitution. The vindicators words are, * The on- 
* ly Subordination we allow of, is the Subordination of Pres- 
; | Song to Biſhops, and that we found on Apoſtolick Inflitu- 
© tron; and this is nat the Subardination of one Paſtor to 
* another, fer none were called Paſtors of the Church in 
* St. Cyprian's days but Biſhops,w/50 are the Apoſtles Suc-" 
© ceſors, to whom Chriſt intruſted the care of feeding hrs 
* Sheep, for though Presbyters are intruſted with the care 
* of the Flock, yet they are not compleat Doffors, becauſe they 
* are under the Direction and Government of the Biſhop in 
* the Exerciſe of the Miniſtry. Whereby [ underfland, a: t 
zs clearly expreſs, 

I. That this Sap=riority of Biſhops to Presbyters 7s 
not a Superiority of Paſtors to Paflors, for that wou!1 
aſſert a Subordination of Paſters in the Church by Initiv- 
tion, quite contrary to what the Doffor ſaith in the point 
of Subordination , and would lay him cx: to that «l- 
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favour d Inference which ts ſo croſs to the grain of 4 
Proteſtant. 

2. That Biſhops ( Dioceſan are meant ) are the only 
Paſtors in the Church of Chri#, Presbyters are not ſuch, 
but only Aſſiſtants, Curats, Subſtitutes, LeEurers, or ſome- 
thing known by theſe or ſome other Name or Title, ſuitably 
denoting their Office inferiour in order to a Biſhop or Pa- 
flor, to whoſe Rule, Government, and Furiſdittion they are 
ſubjetted; He calls them incom leat Paſtors. 

3. That by Apoſtolick Inflicurion is meant ſomething 
that zs improper to call Jus divinum, but yer muſt be ſo 
ſecundum quid, 8& quodamodo, or elſe zs no more 
than the meager Jus humanum, upon which they ground 
Archbiſhops and TMetropolitans ; for where there 1s fog 
Apoſtolicum, there zs and muft be Jus Divinum to ſup- 
zort it, and Biſhops in their Co-ordinate ſtate and ſtanding 
are by Conſequence, of Divine Inſtitution. But D. S: 
ſaith, he allows no Conſequence to prove an Inſtitution 
by ; and therefore, though T judge he zs no Anabaptiſt, yet 
1 ſuſpe& he did not duly conſider what he was about, v1z. 
To prove a Poſition, which I doubt will be wery bard to do 
without a Conſequence \, neither would his Proteſtant Oppo- 
nents be ſo ſtrait-lae'd as to deny him the advantage of a 
£094 Conſequence to prove the Subje&t of an Inſtitution 
for he can mean no more, unleſs he defigned the baffling of 
his Adwerſary by a Fallacy back'd with Confidence. 

Thzs debate about the Superiority of Biſhops to Presby- 
ters hath long diſturb'd the Chriſtian World, ef} peczally ſence 
the darrning of Reformation take account ,at leaſt of the pro- 
greſs of it, from the Learned Mr. W. P. in his Epiſtle de- 
dicatory to Unbiſh. T. and T:. ſaith, © What innumera- 
© ble Schiſmes, Treatiſes ( which the undoubted parity of 
© Miniſters and Biſhops, Jure divino, had prevented, ) 
© bave the Prelates pretended Superiority over Presbyters, 
© their fellow Miniſters, produced in all Ares and Churches, 
© eſp:eially in our own, from the firſt glimmerings of the 

© Goſpel 
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© Goſpel in John Wicliffs Time, 8c. Which being raked 
© up wn Aſhes for a ſpace, by reaſon of our Biſhops waving 
© their Drvine Right, 8c. Yet our preſent ambitious Pre- 
© lates have lately blown up the claim of their Epiſcopal 7u- 
© riſdietion, Jure Divino, not only mn their Sermons and 
* Books, but even in the High Com. Court it ſelf, in a 


© late Cenſure of Dr. Baſtwick, 8c. where th:y founded 
| © the Divine Right of their Epiſcopal Superintendency and 

© Dominion over ther fellow Presbyters only 02 the Ex- 
| F amples of Timothy and Titus. And thzs he jaith gave 
| the Occaſion to him of writing that Book ;, and 1 his Ded- 
, * cation to the two Archbiſhops, he ſaith, 


' þ * My Lords, I have ſundry times heard you joyntly and 
© ſeverally proteſting, even in open Court, not only in the 
© High Commilſ. but in Dr. Laytons, and other Caſes, 
© ſince in the Star-Chamber, ( whether ſeriouſly 
© wauntingly, let the Event determine, ) That if you 
© could not prove your Superiority and Functton which 
© you now claim and exerciſe over other Biſhgps, to be Jure 
* Divino, you would forthwith caſt away your Rockets off 
© your Backs, and lay down your Biſhopricks at his Ma'e- 
* ſties feet, and continue Biſhops no longer. 

Upon ſuch and the like Challenges, Mr: W. P. and 
others, taking up the Gauntlet, the Enquiry about the Jus 


| Divinum of Droceſan Epiſcopecy had an Ignoramus wrote 
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upon it by moſt conſidering an mnguiſttive Proteſtants of 
all parties, whether it fared the worſe in the account of many 
men, becauſe the Jus Humanum met with ſuch a violent 
Oppoſition, I ſhall not now determine. 
.. * But about the year 1660. 'The Biſhops through hrs 
* Majeſties Favour and Grace,yeturn to their Biſhopricks, 
* and lay claim to their tretended right of Superiority over 
3 * Presbyters, in refuſing Miniſters ordained by Presby- 
{ * ters to Benefices, unleſs they will be re-orgdained by the 
* *© Biſhops, eapreſly again the Stat. of 13 Eliz. ch. 12. 
© Entituled, An At to refurm certain Diſorders touchins 
A 4 * Miniſter; 
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© Miniſters of the Church, and which admits ſuch Ordinati« 
© ons to be valid, 

. Whereupon he reprinted this Treatiſe of Ulab. T. and 
T. firſt printed in 1636. reprinted in 1669. Volticript 
to the reprinted Book. 

New we jind the pretended Jus Divinum recommended 
to the People in a New Dreſs, which they do not fo eafily 
underſtand, or can refute, becauſe it ſeems to refer to ſome 
thing that the Apoſtles did, and the Scripturcs give us lit- 
tle or no account of ; and therefore the People muſt receive 
by an implicite Faith, what their Teachers tell of the Fa- 
thers, and Church- Hiſtory, concerning the Pomp, Furiſdi- 
ction, and Dominion of Biſhops over Presbyters, and they 
tell them that ut zs Jure Apoſtolico. 

And of this Jus Apoſtclicum, Rob. Sanderſon, Bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, Anno 1661. gives us ſome Account m 
a ſmall Traf, Entituled Epiſco; acy, as now eſtabliſhed, no 
prejudice to Regal Power, wherein p. 13.-he tells ws, 
that all this ado about Jus Divinum 75: in the laſt reſult 
but a verbal Nicety, * and diſtinguiſhing between a pri- 
* mary and ſ:condary ſigmfication ;, In the primary it ſig- 
© nifies pojitzve, peremptory expreſs Commands, ſuch as 
© the Ten Commandements, Creed, Sacraments, which 
* when I have named, I have named all. The ſecondary 
© ſence ts, when things that have no expreſs Commanil 
* in the Word, are yet found to have Authority and IWar- 
* rant from the Inſtitution, Example , or Approbation 
* of Chriſt or has Apoſtles, and have been held by the 
* Conſentient Judgment of all Churches, and are inter- 


* pretative of Divine Kight, of which ſort are the Lord's , 


* day, ordering the Keys, the diſtindion of Presbyters 
* au4 Deacons. | 

* Toat the Government of the Church by Biſhops 7s of 
* Devine Right in the firſt ſence, 75 of great probability, &C. 
*P. 15. But ſaſjcient it ts for the Juſlification of the 
* Courch of England, in the Cenſtitution aud Government 
© thereof, 
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© thereof, in that it z5 ( a5 certainly it zs ) of Divine Right 
© in the latter ſence, 1. e. of ApoSolical Inſtitution and A 

© probation, exerciſed by the ' Apoſtles themſelves, and by 
© other! Perſons in their Times, appointed and enabled 
© thereto by them, according to the will of the Lord Jeſis 
© Chriſt, and by wirtue of the Commiſſion they had received 
* from him. p. 17. 

And now what need all this ado to change Jus Divi- 
num into Jus Apoſtolicum, or to find out jome Her- 
maphrodirick Divinity, a medium between Jus Di- 
vinum and Jus Humanum; or for mes to pretend to a 
new Eduwon of Jus Divinum, when, aſter frivolous diſiin- 
ions without difference, to amuſe the Tenorant, it's but 
the ſame Jus Divinum ſti; for that we ſay is Jure Di- 
vino which zs grounded upon the revealed mind of God 
in his Word, and becauſe the Apoſtles tell us of it, we call 
2t not Jus Apoſtolicum, it were idle and frivolous fo to do - 
And what do any require more for a Divine Right, than the 
ground upon which he ſaith they plead. for this Epiſcopal 
Supertority and Juriſdiction ? 

* He faith, -— which beſides that it 7s clear from emi- 
© dent Texts of Scripture, and from the Teſtimony of 25 
* autient and authentick Records as the World hath any to 
© ſhew for the atteſling any ther part of Ecclefaaſtic. Story. 

How many Writers have demonſtrated, that it zs not clear 
from Texts of Scripture, nor from autbentick aniient Wri- 
ters? For whereas the Prelates have affirmed it to be ground- 
ed on Timothy and Titus ; Mr. W. Prin doth make it 
appear, that they were no Biſhops in any ſence applicable to 
the caſe in hand, and that there rs not the leaſt ground ſor 
Dioceſan Biſhops or their Superiority ta Presbyters, from any 
thing that they did or were. 

And Mr. R. B. in hzs elaborate T reatiſe of Epilco- 
pacy, hath ſufficiently confuted the Divine 6 Aroſtolick 
right of Dioceſan Churches or Biſhops, by Scripture, Reaſon, 
and antient Teſtimony ; ſhewing that they are contrary p 
I2 
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cipline, 

Faſt, I this enſuing Treatiſe, it zs made plain ( 2s 
much as zs poſſible in a matter of this nature ) to every in- 
telligent and impartial Reader ; that in the Apoſtles 
Times, and for 300 years after, there were tew or 
no other Biſhops but ſuch as had a ſole Paſtoral 
Charge over ſingle Congregations, or were in the 
nature of Co-presbyters with ſuch that were ſo; and 
therefore there were ſaid often to be two Biſhops or mie in 
the ſame particular Congregation ; and if ſo, how can any . 
Biſhop clatm a Paſtoral Charge of many Congregations, and 
Superiority over their reFeltive Presbyters, by Divine or 
Apoſtolick Right ? | 

Neither are they in the leaſt relieved or ſheltred by this © 
pretended foundation of our Modern Epiſcopacy, from the * 
force of the Arguments againſt their Jus Divinum : For 
Jus Apoſtolicum zs either Jus Divinum, or Jus Huma- 
num, 0 medium can be allowed betwixt, but there zs na 
Jus Apoſtolicum to ground this Superiority pleaded for, 
that can carry the force of Jus Divinum, which hath 
been abundantly manifeſt, and therefore it can at beſt amount 
to no more than a proof from humane teſtimony. 3 

Laſtly, The Scripture ſeems to ſpeak wery plainly, thus ® 
far at leaſt, in this matter under debate, that Biſhops and 
Presbyters were Church-officers,czu{dem generis & ordi- 
nis, that any Officer with Paſtoral or ruling Power in that 
Church, was indifferently called Presbyter or Biſhop, during ® 
the Apoſtles Times, whatever difference might ariſe after- ©: 
ward, in diſtinguiſhing the Officers of the un ſingle Con- | 
grezation by different titles, which might be only diſtinQi- 
onis gratia, not by reaſon of any Superiority or Inferiority 
that was among them, any more than what was due frrom a 
common principle of Mhrality and Cizility, for the younger 
in years to pay deference, and reverence to the elder. 


For *: 
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For a Biſhop in its genuine ſence, is any one that hath 
charge, truſt,or jurzsdiftion committed to him, Eccleſtaſticy 
Civil, Military, Oeconomick, dc. So any intruſted or 
authorized in either, may be called a Biſhop or Overſeer, as 
a Major of a Town, a Collonel or Captain in an Army, a 
Maſter of a Family, or Maſter of a Ship, yea a common 
Shepherd, &c. 

The more peculiar and appropriate uſe of the word zs occa- 
ſtoned by the Spirit of God s intutling Church-Officers there- 
with in general ;, but I find not that any one Church-Officer 
with teaching or ruling pow:» is diſtinguiſhed thereby, as 
ſuperiour in dignity or power to the reſt, and it appears, 

In that all Church-Officers were called Biſhops in re3þcet 
of the care of a Flock committed unto them in teaching or 
ruling. 

bo this rezard Chriſt himſelf zs called our Bos x Per. 
2. 25. the Shepherd and Biſhop of our Souls, and 1 Per. 5. 4. 
be is _—_— ſtiled ..gx moium, the chief or principal Shep- 
herd, as being the true Archbiſhop, as having all Shep- 
herds and Biſhops under him, but no other Church Biſhop 
having any under them, hence we kave Chriſt's *Emio«owh, 
hzs Biſhoprick ſpoken of, Luke 19. 44. #here the Werd 
zs to be underſtood of Chriſt's paſtoral charge and care be takes 
of bis Church and People, which when any People are un- 
der, it's ſuch a day as zs called a Day of V ilttation. 

T find not that the Apoſtles or Evangeliſts were any of them 
called Biſhops, yet in re$þect of their Apoſtolick Charge- and 
Poner committed to them by Chriſt, whereby they did, as 
extraordinary Miniſters, Exerciſe a Power over all the 
Churches and their ſtated Officers, they might be ſuppoſed 
to be juſtly enough entituled to that name, eſpecially ſeeing 
*ET10407Ty 7s aſcribed to them, ( Judas falling from hs ) 
which zs no more than an Office-Charge, Benehicium 7s not 
underſtood thereby, for they had none ,, neither 7s it meant, 
1 Tim. 3.1. if any one deſire a Biſhoprick he deſires a 
£o0d work, ( 19t a good Benefice ) office, work or chrge 
The 
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The word ts rendered Biſhoprick by our Tranſlators, AR. 
I. 29. but in the place of the Pſalm from whence it's taken 
the Seventy rendring 12 by *Emioowh, they Engl: 
it Office; Let another take his Office, or Offce-charge, 
Pal. 109. 8. and AR. 1. 17. We are told by the H. G. 
what this Bilhoprick mentioned imports, its but bis Mini- 
ſtry, dxuorix, and therefore ſuppoſing the Apoſtles were 
Biſhops or called fo, it was but in regard of their Apoſtle- 
ſhip and Miniſtry as ſuch, which was their Biſhoprick ; 
now for any to alledge, that our Dioceſan Biſhops are Suc- 
ceſſors to the Apoſtles, they may ſay with as good ground, 
that the Popes of Rome are Succeſſours to St. Peter's Chair, 
for Succeſſors to the Apoſtles muſt ſucceed them in, 1. Their 
Office-Charge, ( which was of all the Churches ) which 
Droceſan Biſhops challenge not, though the Pope doth. 
The Doffor ſath, they are ſupreme Paſtors of their particu- 
lar Churches. 2. As to their Dualifications, the Apoſtles 
were eye witneſſes of the Lord's Refurredtion, were immedi- 
ately preſent by Chriſt himſelf ; and the Holy Ghoſt inſpiring 
them with extraordinary gifts of preaching and healing, fuch 
ought the Biſhops to be, if they are the Apoſtles Succeſors. 
3. They that are the Apoſttes Succeſſours, are juſtly termed 
and entituled Apoſtles, as the ſucceſſor of a King 1s a King 
and ſo of any Officers, Civil, Military, or Eccleſiaſtical : 
but none of them will preſume to take to themſelves the title of 
an Apoſtle. Theſe and many more Reaſons may be given why 
they cannot be allowed to be the Apoſtles Succeſſors. Nets 
ther did the Apoſtles look upon Biſhop a5 a more honour- 
able title than Presbyrter, for j they had they would have 
aſſumed the title and called themſelves ſo, but we find 
not when they give themſelves the titles of their Office in 
writing Epiſtles, or dealing authoritatively with the Church- 
es or Fllers, that they any where ſtile themſelves Biſhops, 
but frequently Presbyters and Com-presbyters, 1 Pct. 5. 1. 
2 Jchn 1. 3. Epiſt. r. 
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Moreover, all ſorts of Presbyters in regard of any limited 
Office-Charge they were inveſted with, were called Biſhops, 
being conſtituted Paſtors or Shepherds to particular Flocks or 
Congregations, committed to them for teaching or ruling ; 
for the ſame individual Paſtors are called both Bi- 
ſhops, and Presbyters, a5 zs clear, AR. 20. 17. 28. 


* v.17. Paul ſends for the Presbyters of the Church of tphe- 


ſus to come to him to Miletus, y. 28. be chargeth thoſe 
Presbyters to take heed to themſelves, (not to give Canonical 
obedience to their Dioceſans) and to the Flock, (not Flocks, 
they being all Officers to the ſingle Church of Epheſus) coer 
which the Holy Ghoſt had made, enioudwss, Biſhops or over- 


' ſeers as Shepherds, whence follows the command, woyjucivew 
! Tlw WKAxoixv Ts Ots, to feed that Church a5 Shepherds by 
|  Dodtrine and Government; for indeed *En1CHout'v 75 no more 


nor leſs than Towuairav, and where there zs one, there zs the 
other, and the Argument ſtands very clear and full : He 
that is conſtituted a Paſtor to feed a Flock, is a Biſhopto 
that Flock, bur a Presbyter is conſticuted a Paſtor or 
Shepherd to feed a Flock, therefore he is a Biſhop to 
it. The Argument is as full alſo from 1 Per. 5. 1, 2. 
Feed the Flock that is among you, noupaucTe row vu 
Tofu; 1 render it, Feed the Flock which is with you, i. e. 
which you are ſet over, ſo the Syriac renders it,Paicite gre- 
gem Dei qui traditus vobis, Eth. qui eſt apud vos; ſo 
that theſe Presbyters which he exhorts had a feeding Paſto- 
ral care of a ſingle Flock, and in the exerciſe of this Office 
they were to k\@101074T,, to ſhew themſelves gcod _—_— 
careful and watchful providers for the Flock, and rulers of 
them ;, for they are 1ys 0, and o:younrsow vaotg Tay hv- 
x&V, they are leaders or rulers and watch for Souls, Heb. 
13. 17. or rather over the Souls of their Flock. 

Again, If a Biſhop had been an Officer of diſtinet order 


; ſom a Presbyter, The Apoſtle wou!d have diflindly men- 


tioned a Biſhop, Eph. 4. 11. where be doth ex induſtrial, 
enumerate the Officers extraordinary and —_— 
whic 
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which were or are teaching and ruling Officers in the Church 
for its Edification ; we find there Pouulas xoi dudtondhes, 
whether theſe have any office diſcrimination or no, is not to 
our purpoſe now to enquire, but its enough that in them are 
comprized Biſhops and Presbyrers, or elſe theſe Officers 
are not to be found amongſt them, ( where we have all ) 
that are ſufficient for the building up of the Body of Chniſt, 
to the fulneſt of its ſtature ;, for either Biſhops are compre- 
hended and intended by ſume Officers here Specified, or 
elſe a Biſhop is a ſuperfluous Officer, bere being enough men- 
tioned for the work of the Miniſtry in the Goſpel-Church, 
and for Edification of the Body, we have almoſt a parallel 
place, 1 Cor. 12. 28, 29. 

Laſtly, The Apoſtle Paul direfs hzs Epiſtle, Phil. 1. 1. 
to the Bilhops and Deacons; whence it's manifeſt, 1. That 
there were more Biſhops than one in the Church of Philip- 
pl , whereas our Advocates for our modern Epiſcopacy, allow 

ut one Biſhop to a particular Church. 2. 1t's abſurd ( as 
will appear by the enſuins Tratt ) to ſay there was more 
than one Congregation in Philippi ; if thoſe Biſhops had any 
Superiority, it was to the Presbyters of that Congregation, 
-ot to the Presbyters of many Congregations. 3. It's plain 
chat Paul direfing his Epiſtle to the Biſhops an4 Deacons 
ſpecified all the Chnrch-Officers, and _ by Biſhops is 
meant Presbyters, or elſe there were no Presbyters there , 
for it's not likely be would hay? named Deacons and omitted 
Presbyters, Superiour Officers unto Deacons. 

1 might add, that both Biſhops and Presbyters are trea- 
ted of by the Apofle, as having the ſame qualifications to 
render them fit for Paſtoral Charge, Tt. 1. 5. 7. TI itus 
as to ſet Elders, i. e. Presbyrers, in every City of Creet 
tn take care to ſee the Churches were all furniſhed ; thoſe 

%byters he calls Biſhops, when he inſtruds T itus in 

' due Qualifications of a Presbyrer to paſtora! charge. 
keader, many more things might be jaid, but I muſt re- 
member [am but Epiſtolizing, and therefore ſhall not impoſe 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
too much on thy patience to detain thee ou that deſirable ant 
ſatisfattory Diſcourſe that follows, whence it will appear to 


+ thee ( if unbiaſed and unprejudiced ) what little reaſon 


ty 


% 


: 
: 


there is to believe that a Biſhop is by Chriſt's or his Apo- 
files Inſtitution Paftor to divers Congregations, or Supe- 
riour to Presbyters. 2. 1t will appear that a Biſhop was 
choſen by the ſuffrage of the People. 3. That Co-habitation 
made none Church-Members, he they were added as they 
were converted to the Faith, or grew up under the Churches 
care. 4. That a Church under Biops or Presbyters was 


\ never but one Congregation, meeting at one Communion- 


Table. 5. It was made appear what care and rule was ob- 
ſerved in adynittance of Church-Members, as to their know- 
ledge, and as to their Lives and Converſation, what promi- 
ſes they made at admittance ? and how it was done 1n fo- 
ro Eccleſiz, by the approbation and conſent of the Brethren ? 
6. What care was uſ:d to watch over the Lives and Conver- 
ſations of them that were in fellowſhip ? and how upon con- 
27ction of any for ſcandalous Offences, or of Impenitency 
in leſſer Sins, they were Excommunicated and caſt out? and 
what gr:at ca'11i01 was uſed in re-admitting of Pemtents ? 

The want «< theſe things in Chriſtian Churcheswof after 


Diſcipli:- «3d Manners, that hath overſpread the face of 


: 
| 
Ages, hath ©-raſioned that deluge of Corruption in Dodtrines 


Chriſtiouty, and dwindled it away into Formality, Profane- 


j neſs and SuperMition , and being not only cauſed, but main- 


» 
- 
: 


tained by the i-15rant, pompous, ſlothful Clergy, contending 
more for th:ir own Pelf and Domination, than for the Truth 
and Intereſt of Chriſt and poor Souls, hath ſcandalized the 
whole Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and expoſed it to the 
greateſt ſcorn and contempt. 

{know and expect the Entertainment thzs ſmall, but wor- 
thy Treatiſe will meet with from ſome, and thereſore no wor. 

' der if the Epiſtle recommendatory j1nd the ſame, and fincetl 
Greateſt ruths were never propagated mn this dark WWeorla 
Fithout great oppolition, men loving darkneſs _ a 

Ight, 
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lioht, both in Doftrine and praffice , and therefore it's noi 
ſtrange if men love to be daubed with untempered Morter,and 
to have light called darkneſs, and darkneſs light, preferring 
always ſycophantifing Flattery before Sincerity and Plain- | 
dealing ; 45 a Heathen long ago experienced, and Teſtified, | 
Obſequium amicos, veritas odium parit : Sneaking 

Flattery produceth many Friends, but Plain-dealins Malj= 
cious Enmty. I ſhall end with that ſaying of the Poet, | 
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Ler Truth be lov'd by thee and me, 
As choiſeſt Treaſure that can be. 


Tr the promoting of which, it zs honour enough to be thy 
Servant in the Eſteem of 


Iſaac C bauncy. 
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PROVED FROM 


EECORDS 
ANTIQUITY. 


CHAP. L 


ing ancient Biſhopricks, as vaſtly ditter- 
ing from what they are and have been 
in latter Ages, 1s not like to be well en- 
tertained with many ; when it muſt encoun- 
ter with Prejudice aud Intereſt, things, that 
do frequently baffle the beſt Evidence, in Per- 
ſons otherwiſe very diſcerning-and judicious. 
To thoſe who take the Meaſures of ancient 
times and things by their own, or are much 
concerned that they ſhould not be otherwiſe 
than they are now, it will ſeem a great 
Paradox, to hear that a Biſhop of old was 
but the Paſtor of a ſizg/e Charch, or that his 


J*: ſenſible that a Diſcourſe repreſent- 


! Dioceſs was no larger than one Communi- 


; on-Table might ſerve, and contained no more 


than 


2 Primitive Epiſcopacy. 
than were capable of perſonal Communion. 
But being alſo apprehenſive, that great ad- 
vantages may be expected from a clear diſco- 
very of the truth in this particular ; ſince 
thereby not only many paſlages in the an- 


cient Writers may be cleared and ſecured * 


from miſconſtruttion, and divers miſtakes 1 
corrected, into which men otherwiſe learned / 


have lipr themſelves, and drawn others af- 
ter them ; but that it may contribute much 
to the deciding of the Controverſies amongſt 
us about Church-Government, and bringing 
them toa happy compoſure, I was encoura- 
ged to offer what I had obſerved to this pur- 
poſe, in the Records of Antiquity, to publick 
view. 

As for Scripture-times, there will be little 
difficulty, fince as much is acknowledged by 
the moſt learned and judicious aſſertors of Pre- 
lacy, as necd be delired. 


4 


| 


"> —_—_ 


Firſt, It is confeſſed, that the numbers of | 


Chriſtians, even in the greateſt Cities, was 
ſmall. Archbiſhop 


Whitzift, concerned to | 


| 


make the beſt of them, acknowledges this, | 


* Deſenſ. of Anl. 
tr.3.ch.6. p.175. : 
<< parts, it was not generally 


* received in any one part of the World ; 
© no, not in any City, not at Jeruſalem, where 
* all the Apoſtles were, not in any the leaſt 
* Town; He adds, there were Chriſtians at 


« Feruſu- 


* after he had told us, © The | 
* Goſpel was preached in all | 


- re mm as. —_ P=Y as. _ a _ 
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Prmitrive Epiſcopacy. ' ; 
* Teruſalem, at Antioch, at Epheſwus, at Rome, 
&« &c. but not the tenth part in any of theſe, 


* * or any other places in compariſon to the 


*« Jews or Geatiles. In the Apoltles times, the 


+ &« yifible Church of Chrift at Rexze, was but 


« 2 handfull in compariſon. When Matthias 


{ © was choſen, the whole Church was ga- 
! © thered together in one place, and ſo was it 


« when the Deacons were choſen. --— The 


| © Eletion might be the whole Church when 


© it was together in one place ; ——lIt might 
* well be, that the People in every City 
© might meet in one place without confuſion, 
« when as ſcarce the twentieth part of the 
*City were Chriſtians ; but it cannot be ſo 
* now. So Biſhop Downham tells us, © That 


| © at the very firſt Converſion of Cities, the 
; <* whole number of the People converted 
! © (being ſometimes not much greater than 
1 © the number of the Presbyters placed among 
! © them) was able to make up but a ſmall 
; © Congregation, Def. /ib. 3. c. 1. p. 6. At 
{ © the very firſt, all the Chriftians in the Ci- 
*ty and Countrey, if they had been aflem- 
8 © bled together, could have made but a ſinall 


** Congregation. p. 69. 

No Inſtance can be brought againſt this, 
but the three thouſand converted at Jers{a- 
lem, Afts 2. 41. to which ſome would add 
five thouſand more. But what may be ar- 
gued from hence for great numbers of Chri- 

B 2 {tians 
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{tians in Cities, proceeds upon a meer mi- 
ſtake, which I ſhall clearly remove. For it 
is but a ſmall proportion of thoſe thouſands 
that can in reaſon be accounted the Inhabi- 
tants of Jeruſalem, and {o fixed Members of 
that Church : for they were converted at one 
of the great Feaſts, at which times the Inha- 
bitants were not by far a twentieth part of 


thoſe that were aſſembled in the City. That | 


this may appear, let us enquire both after | 


the number of the Inhabitants, and' of thoſe | 


that from other places reſorted to thoſe So- 
lemnities. To begin with the latter of theſe ; 


Foſephus, de bell, Jud. 1. 7. c. 19. +. p. 968. tells f 


us, and out of him Enſebizs, hiſt. lib. }. co 5. 
that Ceftizs Gallns willing to repreſent to Ne- 


ro ( who contemned the Jews, ) the ſtrength | 


of that People, deſired the Prieſts to take an 
account of their number ; they in order there- 
to, at the Paſſover, when ſeveral Companies 
(the leaſt conſiſting of zex, many of twenty ) 


were each of them to have their Sacrifice, | 


numbered the Sacrifices, which came to 
255600; then reckoning as though each Com- 
pany had no fewer than ten, they collected 
the number of the people at the Paſſover to 


=. £.. Wa... ant co. v 


be 2700000, all legally clean ; but allowing | 


the Families or Companies their juſt num- 
ber, it amounted to 3000000 ; ſo Exſebize, 
TEW KOT Wuew ov | and Joſephus elſewhere, uk 


tt]TEs TERKEIAY puerddwye Þ, 798. Edit. Genev. | 


An. 1635, Bus 
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But then they were all in a manner For- 
raigners , mas" Ns Two Thnges e=w9y GUAN abs I. 7. 
Cc. 17. The Inhabitants of Jers/alem were 
but 120000, as We learn by Hecatens, in Jo- 


/eph- Contr. Ap. |. rt. SuSrg wet es, (NOE centum 


quinquagints millia,: as the Tranſlator. ) 
And it may be Hecatews, or his informer, 
over-reached, as well in the number of the 
Citizens, as in the meaſures of the City. 
He makes the Circuit of it fifty furlongs, 
whereas Joſephus ſays, it was but thirty 
three, de bell. Jud lib. 6.c. 17. p.914. and the 
circumvallation of Titus in the ſiege but 39 
furlongs, ib. 6, c. >«', And when twelve thou- 
ſand were flain in Jeruſalem in one night, 
the Joſs is repreſented as though the great- 
eſt part of the Citizens had been deſtroyed. 
l.5.c.x But there is no need of thele ad- 
vantages. Let us ſuppoſe the Inhabitants to 
have been 150000 (30000 more than He- 
cateus makes them,) yet this will but be a 
twentieth part of three Millions, (and no leſs 
were wont to be at. Jeruſalem at the three 
great Solemnities) and then in all reaſon, no 
more than a twentieth part of the Convert- 
e4 muſt be accounted Inhabitants of the Ci- 
ty, and ſo fixed Members of the Church. 
For that this happineſs ſhould fall in greater 
proportion upon thoſe of the City than up- 
on the forraigners at that time in it, both 
being in all, the ſame circumſtances, none 
B 3 can 
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can upon 'any ground imagine. And if but 


a twentieth part of the Converted were In- | 


habitants, let them be twenty, or fourty, or 
eighty thouſand, or as many as the Myriaas, 
Afs 21. 20, amount to, the Church at Jers- 


ſalem will not be ſo much greatned by them, : 


but that it might well meet in one Congre- 
gation, If the Converts had been a hun- 


dred thouſand, the proportion of that Church | 


therein would have been but five thouſand ; 
and more have been in one Congregation 1n 
the Primitive times elſewhere, or elſe, Eyfe- 


£5 could not have found wgdriges tmmranozds,! 


{ d.c. 

2. It is confeſſed, that in thoſe times and 
after, there was more than one Biſhop in a 
City. And if the Chriſtians in any City 
were but few, and thoſe divided betwixt ſe- 
veral Biſhops, how ſmall a Diocels would 
the ſhare of each make up. D. H. (whom 
others follow) tells us, that there were two 


Biſhops at once in Jersſalem, in Antioch, at, 
Epheſus, and at Rome, Annot. in Revel. 11. p.\! 


662. He ventures to name the ſeveral Biſhops, 
and aſſigns the Reaſons why diftinCt Congre- 


gations under their reſpeCQtive Biſhops in each | 
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City were neceſſary. He affirms it was ſo not + 


only 1n the four Cities ſpecified, but 1n others ; 


and indeed upon this account it muſt be ſo 


in all Cities where a competent number of 


4 


Jews and Geztiles together were Converted to . 


Chrilt, 


But | 


but 


In- | 


or 
as, 
ru-\ 
m, 
re- / 
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But there is no need of this acknowledg- 
ment. Nor will I infiſt on the grounds on 
which he proceeds. There is evidence enough 
in Scripture for 4 plurality of Biſhops in le- 


| veral Cities, which may be eaſily vindica- 
| ted from the attempts of ſome, who would 


deface it. That of the Apoſtle to the Phzi- 
lippians is pregnant, Phil. 1. 1. To all the 
Satuts in Chriſt Feſus that are at Philippi, with 
the Biſhops, and Deacons. To this it is ſaid, 
that Ph:lippi was the Metropolis of Macedo- 
nia, and the Biſhops mentioned were not 
thoſe of that City, but of the ſeveral Ci- 
ties of the Province which was under this 
Metropolis. 

But that Philipp; was then a Metropolis or 


| long after (which is all the ſupporr this Opi- 


nion hath) is a Preſumption without any 
ground ; there being nothing for it in Scrip- 
ture, or in Eccleſiaſtical or Forraign Auzhors 
et produced for the proof of it. A very 
Load DoCtor thinks, that one Text, As 
16. 12. affords two Arguments to evince it; 
it is g479, the prime City, and it was be- 
{ide that wie; and of ſuch Colonies and 
chief Cities, it is no queſtion they were el- 
pecially choſen to be the places of their Aſſi. 
zes, Whither the Neighbouring Cities reſort- 
ed for Juſtice, and ſo were Metropolies in 
the civil account, D. H. Vind. p. 111. But 
in anſwer to this, agwn is there the firſt (as 


B 4 it 


$ 
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it is rendered by our Tranſlators) not the 
chief City ; the firſk in ſcituation, not the 
principal in Dignity and Preheminence; the 
firſt City that occurred in paſſing from Thrace | 


- ocugtieindthes ron of 4 
"” 1h +: os: OE. 


Fas 


* Or as Dr. D; Val, 
Such as go to Macre- 
donia from the Iſle 
of Samothrace, the 
firſt City they meet 
- that *s a Colony up- 
on the Coaſt of Edo- 
nis —1s Philippi. Ex- 


to Macedsr, * it being ſeat- 
ed at the edge of Macedon, 
and fo near Thrace, as ſome 
Geograghers count it a City 
of that Countrey. And ſo 
it was the firſt City of Ma- 
cedon, as Barwick 1s the firſt 
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plan. of AZ. C. 16. 


V. 12. P. 57. Engliſh Town to one paſſing ( 


from Scotland, but far from 
being the chief Town in Ezgl/and, The very | 
notice of its {cituation which the beſt Geo- 

graphers give us, leads us ſo to take an; 

but that it was the chief City, as he takes | 
it, is not only without but againſt all evi- 
dence. For it is known with what general 
conſent Theſſalonica has the Preheminence / 
among(t the Cities of Macedoz ; and that in 
Theephyla&t is taken notice of, where Philippe || 
is called 2 little City being under Theſſalonica |, 
the Metrepolts; it is ſaid, that this was ta, |: 
ken out of an old Geographer, and belong- : 
ed to that City as it was built by Philip, | 
not to thoſe latter times under the Roman | 
Empire. But even in the latter times and 
nder the Roman Empire, when Macedon was | 
made a Roman Province, Philipp+ was a 
place ſo inconſiderable, that it 'was not 
7 thought © 
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| Primitive Epiſcopacy. 
he |thought worthy of mention by Livie, when 
he !he gives an account of the principal Cities 
he / in the whole Countrey, 4ec. 5. /. 5. p. go. Pas- 
ice | lus Amilins divided it into four Regions, and 
t- 1the Metiopolis in each is by him ſpecified ; 
m, bw mc ubi Concilta fierent ( which ſhews 
NC | where their Courts of Judicature or Aſſizes 
ty | were held) prime Regionis Amphipolim, ſe- 
lo | cunde Theſſalonicam, tertie Pellam, quarte ' Pe- 
a- | lagoniam fecit, So not Philippi but Amphipe- 
ſ 2; /x was the Metropolis of that part of Ma- 
g || cedoy where it was {cituate, thither the Neigh- 
m : bouring Cities were to reſort for Juſtice, not 
y | to Philippi. 
d- The other Argument, wiz. its being a 
»3 1 Colonte, is of no force at all, unleſs none but 
25 } Metropolies were Colonies, which is appa- 
i- 1 rently falſe, ſince Colonies were commonly 
1 } planted in inferior Cities. So that often- 
e J times we find near twenty Colonies where 
7 but one Metropelis, as in Mauritania Ceſari- 
| enſis, where there were nineteen; ſometimes 
' above twenty as in Africa propria, where 
| four and twenty ; and in Countries where 
there were fewer Colonies, they were placed 
in the meaner Cities rather than the chief. 
In Macedon three of the four Cities which 
in Livie are capita Regionum, were without 
Colonies, Theſſalonica, Amphipolis, and Pella- 
zonia, if we may credit Ferrariss his account 
of them ; and in Ezglazd, where there yo 
, OUT 
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four Colonies, Londos had none. Onuphrius, , 
indeed will have it a Colonie ; but Brier-' 
wood ſhews his miſtake out of T acitxs his own F 
Author, Inquir. p. 19. | : 
In fine, not only meaner Cities, but Villa-: , 
ges might be Colonies. The Emperour; | 
gave the honour of a Colonie to a Hamlet.” , 
Pataviſſentium vicus a D. Severo jus Coloniz | . 
impetravit.1. 50. digeſt. bo 
Let me but add another Text to this Vin-: 7 
dication, As 20. 17. From Miletus he ſent t6 | t 
Epheſus, and called the Elders of the Church ;" 
who are ſaid verſe 28. to be made Biſbops [ 
by the Holy Ghoſt. To evade this, ſome » 'Þ 
Church will hot underſtand that of Epheſus, , 
but the ſeveral Churches of ſia ; and ſc | 4 
by Elders not thoſe of Epheſws onely, but | , 
the Biſhops ef the 4/az Churches ; whereas | k 
this ſenſe, neither the Text, nor other Scip 
tures, nor the Ancients will allow. The? ; 
Text it ſelf gives it no countenance, but; 
rather refuſes it ; nor muſt it be admitted } |, 
by the bef Rule Expoſitors follow of Inter , 
preting a Text by it ſelf. He ſent ro Ephe-} , 
ſus, and called the Elders of the Church: Oi | . 
what Church, but of that there mentioned, F 
of the Church of Epheſus ? who would ima-'J þ 
gin other, but thoſe who find it croſs their)? , 
Pretenſions? I need not fay that the Syriact'] , 
Verſion , Chryſoſtom, Theophilait, Oecumenius, | 
Theodoret, and the whole ſtream of the An- ! , 
| cients, | 
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14S) cients are againſt this new ſenſe, not any 
*7-" favouring it, but one among(t them all ; and 
WN' he in ſuch terms, -as thoſe who alledge him 
will not admit the intire expreſſion ; nor 
Ila-' that it croſſes the Scripture in its conſtant 
Dur: tyle. Chriſtians in a Town or. City are call- 
let.” ed a Church, and ſtill expreſſed ſingularly, 
_ | whereas thoſe in a Countrey or Province 
. J are called Churches, and exprefled Plurally. 
in! I paſs theſe as touched by others, that which 
01 Tinſiſt on is this : 
Þ;] The Apoſtle Pau! reſolved to be at Jers- 
Pr | ſalem at the day of Perticoſt, and made all 
- 7} haft poſſible that he might be there, A#s 
7 20. 16. and accordingly was there at that 
©! day, as D. H. tells us, A#s 24. 11. And 
ut! the many miriads that he found there aſſem- 
457 bled, are an evidence of it. But he was not, 
| he could not be there at the day of Peztecoſt 
te'f if he ſtayed long at Mzerws. And he could 
not aſſemble the Biſhops of Afiz there, un- 
7 leſs he ſtayed long there. Let us make both 
-T': theſe manifeſt. If he ſtayed longer at Mile- 
"4 ts than three or four dayes at moſt, he 
1 could not be at Jeruſalem at thee Feaſt of 


d,, Pentecoſt : for there being but ſeven weeks 
77 betwixt that and the Paſſover, he came but 
4 3 to Miletws in the latter end of the fourth 
: 4 week, as is clearly diſcernable from 4s 20. 


' 7 6,7, 13, 14, 15, verſes. He failed from Phzi- 
| lippt after the dayes of unleavened Bread _ 
», 


| 
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paft, v. 6. and ſo when one of the wecks 
was paſt, he came to Tyoas in hve days, and k 
ſtayed there ſeven ; and ſo departed from t 
thence on Monday in the fourth week, w. 6, a 
& 7. in four days more he arrived at Miletw t 
in the latter part of the fourth week, wv. 13, c 
14,15. And three weeks more we have an } 
account of, afrer his departure from Mzetw | 
before he arrived at Jeruſalem, Atts 21. 1, 2, « 
3, 4, 7, $8, 10, 15, verſes. From Mietwus by | 
Coos, Rhodes, Patara, in four or five dayes he : 
came to Tyre. Chryſoſtom reckons them five « 
dayes, exe; gev Ne nucwr miſe is Toegy, Homil. 45. 1 
on Atts, At Tyre he ſtayed ſeven dayes, v. | 
4. at Ptolemais one day, v. 7. and the many « 
days he ſtayed at Ceſarea, v. 10, its Karniewy ( 
TAE Wives TOv d)NOW* And what was requiſite [ 
to bring him from Ceſ/area to Jeruſalem, | 
which was ſeventy miles diſtant, could not |! 
be leſs than would make up the other days i 
forementioned, as near to three weeks, as we 
now ſuppoſe. | 
So that hereby 1t is evident, that three or. - 
four dayes was all that can be allowed for his 
ſtay at Mietus. And this was not time ſuf- 
ficient to ſend ſummons to the ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops of 4ſa, and for them to come to Mz- 
tetus upon ſuch ſummons. It was time little 
enough to ſend to Epheſus, and to have the 
Biſhops and Presbyters of that City come to 
Mietus, being three or four dayes journey 


going 
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/ecks going and coming : For in the common rec- 
and koning a dayes Journey by land was near 


from 


twenty miles, 160, or 166 furlongs ; or by 
a larger account 200 furlongs, five and twen- 
ty mrles, as Caſaubon in Stromb. 21. oblcrves 
out of Herodotus, Livie, Polybins, &C. Now 
Epheſus was fifty miles from Mietus, 400 
furlongs, as Camerarins tells us, and ſo four 
dayes Journey too and fro, according to the 
larger reckoning. And if the Meſſenger were 
accommodated for extraordinary ſpeed, one 
day at leaſt muſt be allowed for Epheſus, and 


. noleſs than two forthe Biſhops or Presbyters, 


being uſually aged Perſons, eſpecially if they 
came on foot ( as the Apoſtles and their Dil- 
Ciples were wont to do when they travelled 
by land;) and a good part of the day might 
be taken up by the Apoſtles Exhortation, 
Prayer, and their Conference with him. But 
it is not imaginable, that this time, that was 
little enough to bring the Biſhops from Ephe- 
ſus, could be ſufficient to aſſemble them at 
Miletus from many ſeveral and remoter parts ; 
or if they will have us to underſtand the Bi- 
ſhops through all the leſſer 4ſia, all Natolia, 
as they ſometimes expreſs it, Dif. 4. c. 8. 


j. ſec. 6. many weeks time will be little enough 


for the convocating ſo many diſperſed through 
ſo vaſt a Region : Or if we underſtand it 
only of the Lydian or Proconſular Aſiz, and 
of the Biſhops of the principal Cities near- 


cx 
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er to Epheſus, ſuch where there are menti. 
on of Churches in Scripture, many daye:© 
( more than can be allowed ) would be ne.* 
ceſlary for their aſſembling together at 1M: 
letus, as will appear by the diſtance of font © 
few : For as Epheſus was fifty miles north © 
of Miletas, ſo Smyrna was 320 furlongs ( for *' 
ty miles ) north of Epheſus, as Strabo, lib. 14 
znit. Pergamus further north of Smyrza 5 4c 
furlongs, z. e. about 68 Engliſh miles, and 
lo 158 from Miletus going and coming. Sar. 
ais was three dayes Journey from Epheſus, 
as Herodotus, lib. 5. and the Biſhops coming * 
by Epheſus to Miletus, it will be twice more, ; 
belides what muſt be allowed the Meſlen: * 
ger going thither from Mzietus. So that * 
there 1s no poſſibility of aſſembling the Bi 
ſhops of Aſiz at Miletus in ſo few dayes, as 
would leave it poſlible for the Apoſtle tc 
be at Jeruſalem at the day of Pentecoſt. And 
therefore the Elders ſent for could not be 
thoſe of the ſeveral Cities of Aſia, but of 
Epheſns ; and then it cannot be denyed, but 
in that Church there was a plurality of El. 
ders or Biſhops. 

3- It is acknowledged, that both in Scrp- 
ture times and long after, the Biſhops Dio- 
ceſs was fo fmall that one Altar was ſuffi- 
cient for it : See Mr. Meade, Proof for Churches 
in the 24 Cent. p. 29. * Nay more than this, 
* faith he, it ſhould ſeem, that in thoſe firſt 
* times 
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enti.* times before Dioceſles were divided into 
laye © the leſſer and ſubordinate Churches we now 
> ne. © call Pariſhes, and Presbyters aſligned to 
M; © them, they had not onely one Altar in one 

ſome © Church or - Dominicum, but one Altar to a 
orth * Church, taking Church for the Company 
' for. © Or —_— of the faithful united under 
. 14 © one Biſhop or Paſtor, and that was in the 
54c © City and Place where the Biſhop had his 
and © See or Reſidence ; like as the Jews had but 
Sar. < one Altar and Temple for the whole Nati- 
eſys, © 0N, united under one High Prieſt ; and yer, 
ting © as the Fews had their Synagogues, ſo per- 
ore, © haps they might have more Oratories than 
Ten. © one,' though their Altar was but one, there 
that © namely where their Worſhip was. Die So- 
Bi. © /, ſaith Juſtin Martyr, omnium qui vel in 
, as 6 oppiats vel rure degunt in eundem locum con» 
to © ventws fit ; namely, as he there tells us, to 

\nd © celebrate and participate the holy Eucha- 
be © rift. Why was this, but becauſe they had 

- of ©not many Places to celebrate in ? And un- 
but © leſs this were ſo, whence came it elſe, That 
El. * a Schiſmatical Biſhop was ſaid i»ft;znere or 
© collocare aliad Altare, and that a Biſhop and 

ip- * Altar are made Correlatives ? See St. Cy- 
ig. © prians Epife 40. 72, 73. & de Unitate Ec- 
3. © cleſie. And thus perhaps is 1gnatis allo to 
es © be underſtood in that forequoted paſſage of 
is, © BS &@ GOunacieur, nnum Altare omni Eccleſie, & 
rſt © »nus Epiſcopus cum Presbyterio & Diaconis. 
Where 
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Where he extends thoſe firſt times befor 
Dioceſſes were divided, to the latter end c 
the third Age, alledging Cyprian for proo 
To the ſame effett D. H. Diſſert. 3. c.-; 
[e#t. 15. alledging for it Ionatins, Cyprian an 


other learned men. 


The ſame may be cor 


cluded from D. T. citing Damaſus ſpeakin 


* Dr. T. Epiſcopacy aſſerted, 
giving an account our of 
NDamaſus, what Enariſtus 
and Dionyſius did abour 
dividing of Pariſhes or 
titles in the City of Rome, 
he adds, Marcellus 1n- 
creaſed the number in 
the year 305. Hic fecit 
cemiterium, &* 25 titulos 
in urbe Rome conſlitiat, 
quaſi Digceſes propter bap- 
tiſmam & penitentiam mil- 
torum qui convertebantur 3 
he made a Sepulture or 
Coemetrery for the Burt- 
al of Martyrs. And 
the uſe of Pariſhes, which 
he ſubjoyns, alrers rhe 
buſineſs, for he appoint- 
ed them only propter bap- 
tiſmum & penitentiam mul- 
torum &* ſepultiiras, for 
Baptiſm, and Penance and 
Burial : for as yer there 
was no preaching 1n_ Pa- 
riſhes, but in the Mother 
Church. 


of the Titles in Roe * 
Hence he inferrs, th: 
there was yet no preach 
ing in Pariſhes, but th 
Mother Church, and { 
but one Pulpit in a Dio 
cels. So that Dama/u 
and the DotFor out 0 
him leaves us evident] 
to conclude, that ther 
was no Communion ce 
lebrated, no Communi 
on-Table but in the Mo 
ther Church. The Pa 
riſhes mentioned at Rom 
were only appointed fo 
Baptiſm, and Penance 
and Burial, and this thre 
hundred and five year 
after Chriſt, and at Rom 
too, the greateſt and moſ 


populous Church in the 


World. To theſe I might add Peravins, who 
had no ſuperiour for Learning amongſt the 


Teſuits, 
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Teſnits, nor any to whom Prelacy is more 
obliged. He 1s poſitive, that in the fourth 
Age, there was bur one Church or Title 
ordinarily in a City, and proves it by fp:- 
phanizs, who fpeaks of more Titles 11 Ale-ax- 
andria, as a thing ſingular and peculiar to 
that City ( there being no other inſtance 
thercot beiore but Rome, ) prgularen; tuns 
temporis Alexandrie morem hnac faiſſe, &Cc. 
in Epiph. her. 96. p. 276. as allo by the 
Council of Neoceſarea. Cav. 13. And Dr. 
Stillins fleet, Serm. againſt Scparat. p. 27. © For 
* although when the Churches increaſed, rhe 
* occaſional Meetings were frequent in 1e- 
*veral places, yet itill there was but one 
* Church, and one Altar, and one Baptiſtry, 
*and one Biſnop, with many Presbyrers al- 
(fiſting him ; and this is fo very plain in 
* Antiquity, as to the Churches planted by 
©the Apoltles themielves in feveral parts, 
that none bur a great ſtranger to the Hi- 
ſtory of the Church can ever call it in 
* queſtion. 

So that this 1s not barely delivered by 
perſons of excellent learning, and intimare 
acquaintance with antiquity ; but proved 
by thoſe Records whici: are molt venerable 
in their account ; and the evidence reaches 


not onely the Apoſtles times, bur divers ages 
after, 


( Here- 
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Hereby it appears, that a Biſhops See of 
old was weurerles, as Nazianezn \tyles his 
'own ; and a Diocels far from ſuch a thing, 
as hath now the name: For that wherein 
there was but one Communion-Table did 
not differ much from one of our Pariſhes ; 
and the Biſhops flock but like the Cure of 
one of our Parſons or Vicars, when one 
Table would be ſufficient for it ; indeed one 
is too little for divers of our Pariſhes, 

But to give fuller proof of this, let us 
view the Biſhops ſeats of old, and we ſhall 
find them -either ſo ſmall, or ſo few Chri-. 
ſtians in them, as will convince the impar- 
tial, that we have not made their bounds 
too narrow. There were many Biſhops in 
Villages ; many in Cities, no bigger than 
Villages ; molt of them in Cities which 
were but like our Market-Towns ; no 
more nnder Biſhops in thoſe Cities which 
were counted grear, than could meet to- 
= for Chriſtian Communion ; and 
carce any of the few /arge# Cities con- 
tained more Chriſtians for ſome hundred 
years than are in ſome of our Pariſhes. 


CAP. 


_—_ 
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1, CGAYP. IL 

cnn 

_ Hoſe that are concerned to extend the ; 
_y ancient Biſhop to the modern pitch 


and largeneſs, will not endure to hear, nor 
would have any believe, that it was uſual 
Ne of old to have Biſhops in Villages, nor ſuch 
little places ; and tell their Opponents, thar, 


US' the moſt learned amonoſt them, hrve not been 
all le with great labour and hard ſtudy, to pro- 
Th, duce above five Inſtances hereof, and that 
= this is not enough, if none of them were 


miſtaken, to prove it uſual. But there 
IN. are ſeveral things counted uſual in the an- 
al cient Church, of which no more 
ch Inſtances can be given, nor ſo ang 4 / 
no many. And yet more have been 134. and 7. 
ch and may be produced for Biſhops 7 7: </*%- 
(O- in Villages, than ſome are wil- hats 
nd ling to take notice of. 
a In the Diocels of E-ypr, Hydrax and 
ed Palebiſca, rwo Villages, x@ uw 5 lat Teyrs+- 
nies, fayes Syneſins, had their Biſhops ; he 
went thither, as he tells us in the ſame 
place, Epiſt. 67. T2256 Jv ofet Eemou.ime oxi 
SO had Olvinm a Village in'the ſame Re- 
P. Sion ; Jus ho? apilns, after the death of 
Athamas Biſhop there, *Sinmy digereos £717 hw 89 
C 2 the 


to 
® 
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the election of a Biſhop was needfull, and 
Antonius was cholen, Epi. 76. 

Ayers is an Egyptian Village, in Ptolo- 
jy. Athanafins gives us the name both of 
the Place and Perſon that was Biſhop 
there, Mugs Gygor, ad Antiochen. p. 452. 
tom. 1. 

We meet with aria «dun iz Diodorus, 

I. 1x. And in the Council of Epheſws with 
Epiſcopns Anteenſis, Crab. Conc. p. 747. I 

”_ find any other place that will ſuit 
im. 

Schedia in Strabo 1s »Junia miews, rendered 
a2145 Urbi ſimils, 1. 17. p. 550. Athanaſi- 
o tells us who wi the Phop of 4 
Azaledaltuwy gf) as ad Antioch. P- 452. 

. In the Breviary of Melezius, wherein he 

gives Alexander an account what Biſhops 
he had made; amongſt the reſt there is 
Kefrics ev wiiry, 1 Athanaſ. apol. 2. p. 612. 
And a place called Azdromene, was the 
Epiſcopal Seat of Zoilus, as Athanafins in- 
forms us, Z&inc 'ArSyopirey ad Antioch. P. 452. 
Which two laſt ( with divers others which 
I will paſs by) are in all probability Vil- 
lages, ſince there are no ſuch Cities diſco- 
vered in Egypt. 

11-Jimas iS a Village 1n Stephanus. And Hyp- 
ſelis had two Biſhops at once, Anſonins of 
the Meletian FaCtion, and Par! for the Ortho- | 
dox, Athan. apol. 2. _ Dra- 
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Dyacontins, iv T3 aMifarSeior yore vamenIs, 
( Athan. epiſt. p. 736. ad Dracont. ) being 
made a Biſhop in the territory of Alex- 
andria, could have no City for his ſeat. 

Secontarurus was a very {mall and con- 
temptible Village that 1/chyrus was made 
Biſhop of, containing ſo few Inhabitants, 
that there was never Church there be- 
fore, as Athanaſ. apol. 2. Þ.- 622, «way 3 ol 
T]Mty #) Muy dvIpe move 

And that was little better, where the 
Writers of the life of Chry/oſtom tell us, 
Theophilus of Alexandria ſettled a Biſhop ; 
they all call it Kwus Jew, A {mall Hamlet, Leorg . 
Alexand. p. 210. Anonymas vit. Chry/. p-345- 
Sim. Metaphy. p. 407. inter Chryſoſt. opera. 

In the Council of Epheſns there was 
Epiſcopus Bacathenſis, Crab. 1. 1. p. 826. And 
Epiphanins calls Bacathum MNTC9 wwe Tys Agyfeidy 
a Chief Village in Arabia, Anacephal. p. 141. 
In that part of Arabia which was annexed 
to Paleſtine there was good ſtore of Biihops 
in Villages, as appears by the antient Ca- 
_ in Gulielm. Tyrins. There is no 
need to mention particulars, ſince Sozomen 
aſſures us that there t# Ka pots 71T%070 15020 [atly 
hiſt. l. 7. c. 19. | 

» In Syria, Theodoret tells us of Paul a 
Confeſſor, in the Perſecution by Licmirxs, 
one of the Fathers at the firſt Council of 
GC 3 Nice, 
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Nice, and Biſhop of Neoce/ares, which he 
ſays is epcecr, a Caſtle or Fort near Enphra. 
tes, hiſt. 1. 1. C. 7. Maronia is de- 
ſcribed by Jerom to be a Village 
thirty miles from Axtzoch, and we meet 
with a Biſhop there, and the name of him 
Tic (205 Mapwreizs, i2 Georg. of Alexandria, in 
the life of Chryſoſt. F. 60. p. 236. 

Athanaſins gives us the name of a Bi- 
ſhop in Calane, Evge/ior 6 i ranavais ; and of 
another 1n S1emimm, Aoi Ti Mi, ad ſolitar. 
wit. avent. p. 629, which were Villages, 
or {uch obſcure inconliderable places as no 
Geographer takes notice of, Particular in- 
ſtances are ncedleſs here. The Council at 
Antioch in their $ynodal Epiitle concerning 
Pauli:s Samoſatenus, mention Biſhops both 
in Country and Cities, inns ir cudfar 
ay;wv 7s x) TIASBn, Enuſch. I. 7. C, 7. 

In Palefline, Jammnia - was a Village in 
$irabo's account, #xTns Tanoior xwmuns Taurus, L. 16. 
Þ. 522, Soils Ly4da 1n Joſeph. Antiquit. 1. 20. 
C. 5. P. 692. yet both Biſhops ſeats in Ty- 
rins Catatogue : So Is Naz there and Jo- 
ar0n, ( 1n Ortclins tides Pagus. ) And in one 
of the three Pai:fl:aes, there's an account 
of fourteen Villages which were Biſhops 
Secs, Comes ( Gr. Keiuns ) Nais, ſeu wvict Nats, 
Comes Charns, and many more. Hence M+- 
rens Oblerves, Comes idem eft quod vicus ore- 

cts, 


In Ortel. 
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tis, quo nomine multi epiſcopatus ſub patriar- 
cha Jernſolym. prenotantur a Gulielm. Ty- 
reo, Netit. epiſt. p. 3o1. 

In the ſame liſt we meet with Pextacomia, 
in the Province of Raba,with T ricomia in that 
of Ceſarea; with Tricomia, Pentacomia, Hexa- 
comia, and Exneacomia 1n that of Becerra, each 
of which probably was a Precinct conſiſting 
of ſo many Villages, as the ſeveral words 
denote, under the inſpettion of one Biſhop, 
who had no City, but ſuch Hamlets for 
his Biſhoprick ; as of Prepedins it is ſaid, 
md; imoxom xdunzs, $020. |. 6. C. P. 403. 

But there's no need to inliſt on this ; only 
it is to be noted what a friend of Epiſcopacy 
ſpeaks ingenuouſly of that Region. © Bur at 
* this time, ſays Mr. Fu{ler, Biſhops were ſet 
* too thick for all to grow, and Paleſtine fed 
*too many Cathedral Churches to have 
« them generally fat : Lydda, Jamnia, and 
* Toppa, three Epiicopal Towns were within 
* tour miles one of another ; and ſurely ma- 
« ny of their Biſhops (to uſe Biſhop Lang- 
© hams expreſſion) had high Racks, but poor 
« Mangers. Neither let it ſtagger the Rea- 
« der, if in that Catalogue of Tyrius he 
* light on many Bilhops ſeats which are 
© not to be found in Mercator, Ortel:us, or 


« any other Geographer ; for ſome of them 


& were ſuch poor places, that they were 
So &« aſham- 
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** aſhamed to appear in a Map, and fell 6 
* much under a Geographer's notice, that 
* they fell not undcr it : For in that age 
ff Biihops had their Sces at poor and con- 
* temptible Villages, Hi#t. of Holy War, 
*©B. 2.C. 2. P. 45, 46. 

In Cyprus, Sozomen tells us, it was uſu- 
al to have Biſhops in Villages, # »#was 


£7 g%oTH ispevier mpg. Telos, and alſo in other 


Countreys, «y d>rx ror, without regard it 
ſcems of any reſtraint which ſome Biſhops 
endeavoured to put upon that practice. 
And thus it continues with the Cypriors 
to this age ; for whercas there are betwixt 
twenty and thirty Biſhops in that Ifland, 
(and it is like the number has decreaſed 


there as in many other places ) there are 


but four of their Seats which have the face 
af a City, Porins pags quam nrbs ſpeciem 
pre (e ferunt, lays Ferrarins, Thie Catho- 


lick of Armenia had above 1000 Biſhops 


under his obedicnce, as Orto Friſtno. writes 
from the report of the Armenian Legates, 
Chron. lib. 7. c. 32. And after him Baroni- 
45, ad an. 1145. and our Brerewood ; yet 
both the Armenia's in Juſtinian's time ( who 
made the moſt of them ) made but four 
Provinces ; and in the firſt, he tells us, 
there was but ſeven Cities, in the ſecond 
but five, ia the third but fix, 1n the fourth 

but 
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but one City ( Martyropolis ) ard a Caſtle, 
( 7) 4fnertov ppreuor ) Novel. 31, ch. 1. but 
twenty in all, and divers of them taken 
out of Pontus : It the Armenian Bilhops 
had not amounted to above the twentieth 
part of the number recorded, yet more 
than half of them muſt be Village Biſhops. 
Juitinian giving an account how many 
Cities there were in the Provinces of 
Pontus and the Regions near, in Lazica 
finds ſeven Caſtles and but one City, and 
that made ſo by himſelf, Perravon ug iuav 
T3 Tills givai Te X, avoud Cechut TegahiGeon, Novel. 
28. prefat. Yet in the Jen/nwas of Leo So- 
hus, in Lazica there are fifteen Biſhops 
longing to one Metropolis. 

In Lycaozia and the parts adjacent ws 
have more inſtances hereof, and confirm- 
ed by the belt Authority. The Apo#les 
having Preached there, A. 14. and their 


- Miniſtry being ſucceſſeful to the Conver- 


fion of many, ſo that there were compe- 
tent numbers for the conſtituting of Church- 
es in the ſeveral places mentioned, they 
ordained Elders for every Church, ». 2, 3. 
Thoſe Elders were Biihops, as they aſlurc 
us who have new mode[d the Principles 
by which Prelacy may be maintained with 
moſt advantage, and without which (what- 
ever their Predeceſlors thought ) they judg. 
c 


Ya 
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ed it not defenſible. The places where 
thoſe Churches with their Biſhops were 
conſtituted, are mentioned v. 20, & 21. viz. 
Antioch, - Iconium, Derbe and Lyſtra : Now, 
if we take the account which the beſt 
Geographers give us of theſe places, it will 
be manifeſt, that the Apo#les did fix Bi- 
ſhops, not only in great Cities, but in leſſer 
Towns, yea in Country Granges or Villa- 
ges. Antioch was the Metropolis of Pyſ+- 
aia, ſays Chryſoftom , a great City, and 
yet not ſo great but all the Inhabitants 


1n a manner could mcet together to hear 


the Word, AF. 13. v. 44. Iconium in Stra- 
bo 1s my vio, only wITwow rut vo, A {mall Town, 
but well built, -/. 12. p. 391. By which we 
may judge of thoſe places which were Bi- 
ſhops ſeats under it ; there are fifteen of 
them in the 4]/mwas of Leo Sophus. 

Derbe, in Stephanus, 1s gpicewv, a Fort or 
Caſtle of J/auria : It was, ſays Strabo, in 
the borders of 1/auria ; and agreeably with 
Stephanus, he calls it, not a City, but 
7% eflizi]es corier, the fcat of Antipater, who, 
he tells us, was a»;#, a Robber, /. 12. p. 368. 
a epzeoy being the f1:tcſt receptacle for ſuch 
a perſon : This conld not be populous, be- 
ing of no large compaſs. Polybins ſpeaks of 
Tychos, ſuch a Fort, { in the territory of 
Elis ) which he calls alſo au 4 wiz, a 
| {mall 
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ſmall Countrey place or Grange but a furlong 
and a half in compals, /. 4. p. 345, 346. 
and in him, as in others, wel 1s a Village 
or Caltle, L 2+ p.-139. a Countrey place 
diſtin from a City, s TAs dd ret ov. 

Lyſtra ſeems a place no more conlidera- 
ble ; it is a ſmall place in 1/avria, in Pto- 
lomy, and Strabo, though not by that name: 
In Prolomy it is 4vaes, ( which in the Greek 
Manuſcript in Se/dez 1s* avs2p, ( as is noted 
in the laſt edition of Ferrariws )) and in the 
Latine Verſion which Ortelius uſed, Lyſtra ) 
and Auſira 1s the ſame with 1/aura in Stra- 
bo, one of thoſe two places in 1/auria, which 
he ſays were of the ſame name with the 
Countrey, ( for A«ſirs and 1/aura differ but 
in the tranſpoſition of zwo Letters, as Ca- 
ſaubon obſerves ) and both theſe with him 
are Villages, iawcia wwwuas Jo bywon cuorducg, d, 1.2. 
p. 391. So that Lyſra, which is Prolomic's 
Auſira, and Strabo's Iſaura, was in his ac- 
count but a —__ though ( it 1s like ) 
of a larger fize, ſuch as the Scriptures and 
other Authors ſometimes call a City, 7: 
ud nas Kwpuas TINGS WolldG of es, Strab. 1. 3. P. 112. 
Hereby it further appears, that in Scrip- 
ture and other Authors, Villages, and other 
ſuch ſmall places do paſs under the name 
of Cities : Derbe a Fort or Grange, and Ly- 
fra a Village are called Cities of _ 

APE. 
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Ad. 14.'6. Alſo that where there is a 
Church, whether the place be ſmall or 

reat, there ought to be a Biſhop. And 
| likewiſe that the Apo#le ordained Biſhops 
in Villages and other places as inconſide- 


rable, and left the practice warranted by 


Apoſtolical example and authority. 
Artemidorus giving an account of all the 
Cities in Piſ4/a, reckons but eleven, where- 
as there are twenty rwo Biſhopricks in the 
Catalogue of Leo, vid. Strab. |. 12. Pp. 392. 


Strabo divides Cappadocia { that part of it 


which was called 7 a»rica ) into five cegny/as, 


or. Prefetures, three of which had no Ci- : 


ties 1n them, Vo Ne Ey um pavov coalnles mores. One 


of theſe had Tyana for its Metropolis, the 


other Mzazaca, called Ceſarea': So that Mav- 
Tim »8leirs2 ( which Prolomy makes part of 
the leſſer Armenia, tho Stephanus and Pliny 
agree with Strabo) and Iſauritis had not 
one City in them, and yet there were 
many Biſhopricks in them. In, the other 
ewo Prefectures beſides Nazianzum, which 
in Gregory, who had his name from it, 
and beſt knew it, is not only ez, but 
nal; tx mortoy, Orat. 9. P. 1595. and fo. ſhort 
of many Villages; there was Doara, which 
iS wn, a Village in Baſil, and met with 
a Biſhop poorer than the place, ex 7: 
run gJorgy arfowrn, which Baſil expreſles his 


IC+ 
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reſentment of ( as a diſparagement of the 
Epiſcopal name) in his Ep:/tle zo Euſek, 
Samoſatenſis. 

And Baſil adviſes Amphilochize Biſhop of Tto-. 
»ium, to conſtitute Bilnops for that Province 
in little Towns and Villages, Epift. 406. 

Saſinis,which in Naztanzen ls anguſta vills- 
la, who by the importunity of Baſi/ and the 
Senior Gregory, was ordained Bilhop there, 
but with ſuchrcluctancy,that he would never 
ſettle there, being indeed a place far below a 
perſon of ſuch emineacy. Cs. de vis. 

Likewiſe a Countrey place, where one 
of a ſervile Condition was made Biſhop 


+ by Baſil, but Simplicia his M's after Baſils 


death, forced into her ſervice again, which 


; Lady Naxz#anzen is importunate with to 


reſtore him to his Epiſcopal See; this he 
calls ew, Epiſt. 28. p. 801. which in him 
(as in others) is a place inferiour to a' 
City, & #J mins dvd yogicr, Orat. 25. Þ. 435. 
So he repreſents the Arzans expreſſing the 
meanneſs of the place where he was Biſhop. 
Such alſo were thoſe other places which 
Baſil (when a great part of the Province 
was rent from him upon the partage of it 
betwixt him and Anthamas of Tyana) made 
Biſhops Seats ( for the Cities were taken 
up before) : And thoſe Biſhopricks were 
not a few, as appears by Nazianzens Cx- 
preſſion 
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preſſion of Baſils action, TAony EnTKumas 
zereids, x8]erurdms 3 and Gregory applauds this 
mulriplying of Biſhopricks, 5; yang Mdlivila, 
( Orat. 20.) as an excellent art, Souls be: 
ing hereby better looked after ; 4,4 4; 
auz mor, Þ. 356. tho others would hav: 
had this /e/s regarded, and the Biſhops ho 
nour more. ; 

In Pontus, Polemoniacus, Pityus and S: 
baſtopolis were Biſhops Seats, yet they were 
not Cities in TJuſtizians account, mls x: 
oeGa5 imMv Ny ppuelots ano det uiſſiov hi Them 

Coraceſium 15 but a Caſtle in Szrabo, I. 
P- 459. YUMIKE V Pee y yet a4 Biſhop of It 1 
found amongſt thoſe of Pamphylia, in Lei 
Sophie. 

Thymbria is a Village, in Strabo, I. 14. 
p. 438. A Biſhop of Timbria under Ephe- 
ſus we find in Conc. Chalced. Crab. p. 892, 

Amyzon and Heraclea, (another in Cari, 
beſides that ad Lathmwmn) are both Biſhops 
Seats. Vid. Min. 107, 108, 237. yet no 
more than Caſtles, as Strab. 1. 14. p. 453. 
Edit. Atrebat. 

Heraclea ad Lathmum, another Biſhops 
Seat, but maixw, Str. I, 14. p.437- SOAare 
Ceramus and Bargeſa, maine, þ. 451. 

Docimia 15 a Village, tuvia ww, Str. l. 12, 
P- 397- a Bilhops Scat often mentioned in 
lubſcription of Councils, in Leo's Catalogue 
under Amorewus. There's 


wi Q 
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There's Nea, which in Suidis and Ste- 
phanus is a Caſtle, and a Nea in Pliny and 
Strabo that is a Village. In the Council 
of Chalcedon there is a Biſhop of Nea un- 
der Lavodicea, and another under Epheſus, 
Crab. p. 892. 
Pannonioz is a Caſtle in the Tergitory of 
— ſays Stephanus, and there is a Bi- 
op of that Title under the Metropolitan 


of Cyzicus, Mewin. Leo. And ſuch a 
Biihop mentioned Coxc. C. P. 6. Crab. I. 2. 
p. 61. 


There is a Biſhop of Gord: under Sardis, 
of Mide: under Syznoda in Phrygia, which 
in Srraboare Mis and Togdts omnnTict 8" ym 
ow(orru TUAW ANNE KNOWS Wes Wills Jar dANNGWy l. 
I2. 392. 

There were Villages of ſeveral fizes then, 
as there are now. 

1. Some very little, ſuch as Zogzaras calls 
woreluay 1N Chalced, can. 17. or ſuch as thoſe 
mentioned in the Conſtitutions of 1/aac Cor- 
nenws, Cod. p. 283. which had but ty, or 
Nixa namvis. 

2. Some pretty big, as thoſe of the Pho- 
cenſes in Pauſanias, when their Conque- 
rours had reduced their Cities into Villa- 
ges, &; x&as $x/arwzr, ( and (tinted them that 
they might not be too great ) which con- 
liſted of fifty houſes. | 


3. SOMe 
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3. Some greater, ſuch as Jejoales calls 
MEzIgus HW [hats Novel 24. 

It would be too tedious to give an ac- 
count of all thoſe particulars which are ob. 
vious. The mere of Laodicea, which for: 
bad the making of Biſhops in ſome Villa. 
ges, gwes cvidence that in ſuch places 
there were Biſhops, Car. 55. 4 46 © Tais us. 
[245 x, ey Jotrs Wc ya, 21GuoRul eH7 x6 45 + This was 
the onely Synod in the Eaſt that prohibit- 
ed Biſhops to be made in Villages ; and 
no wonder, fince in #hole parts of Aſia, 
where the authority of the Synod reached, 
there were {o many Cities, and fo cloſe to- 
gcther, that there ſcemed no need of any 
in Hamlets ; and indecd the Prohibition was 
underſtood of leſſer Villages, fo the Latin 
Verlion in Crad. 7. r. p. 380. quod non opor- 
teat in Villulis vel in avris conſtitut Epiſco- 
pos, Or as Leo hath it, i Viculs, Epilt. Af 
C. 2. In Zonares it is {uch laces be 1:4 
1s evIgwmwr, when not enough to make a 
good Congregation, 2 Cox. Laod. 57. Elfe- 
where he obſcrves, that it was not needful} 
there ſhould be great multitudes, but wx 
mugginion of, % mourMniis, might have Biſhops, 
and they were allowed * Jais mpriars iy 
niis wnedis ioters, 10 little Pariſhes with the 
conlent of him who had the chief Seat; fo 
he in Con. 61. Cirth, Thoſe mentioned by 

Naztan: 
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Nazianzen and Baſil were made in the 
next Dioccls after this Decrce, and ſo in 
other places; ſo that-this (Canon was either 
thus underſtood, or not regarded, or counted 
not worthy of obier vation. 

However . Bilhops that were in {uch 
Countrey places betore this Synod, the 
words of the Canon are plain for it (7% 
uy Tut nſw Tooramtcy) TH thoſe who arc bctore 
this already made Bilthops in Villages and 
Countrey Scats ) nor docs that which tol- 
lows degrade them, injoyning rem wits 7-47- 
Jer dvev yreluns Ty im7%5 7% 7% i 7H 75a NO More than 
the Provincial Biſhops were degraded by 
being obliged to do nothing” without hin, 
who had his Church in the Metropolis, 
C. Antioch. c, 9. nor he, by being injoyned 
to do nothing w:.nout chem, 4:v 7s wr 206 
TW y 7 Vw (5+ | 

For Europe ani} the more Eaſtern parts 
of it, not to inliſt on particular inſtances; 
( ſuch as Melanicus a Caſtle in Cedrenns, 
and Tzurulum 1n Yonaras, and Br: or B, 
214 and Macroatichos in Amis Probas. 
and Diabolis a Caſtle in Ma: 49» as N:- 
cephorus, and Alalcomene no great Village of 
Bryotia in Pauſanias, ani Cenchre: a Bilhop's 
leat in Clem. Conſt. /. 7. 5. 48. as the relit 
are in others, That which 15 alledgcd 
againſt this practice will” be a ficient 

J) proof 
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proof of it ; iz. the Council of Sardics 
held in thoſe parts, and the only Synod 
in Europe for {ix hundred years after Chriſt, 
that did forbid the making of Biſhops in 
{ome {mall Towns and Villages, if ſo be 
it can be counted a prohibition : for how- 
ever it 1s in the Greek, yet in the Latin 
which is the Original, the reſtraint is laid 
upon foreign Biſhops, that they ſhall not 
erect ſuch Biſhopricks in another Province 
which is not their own, and into which 
they are occaſionally ſent, ſee Crab. tom. 1. 
P- 331. S0 1t runs in the Greek copies ! 
(tho it was not received by the Greeks | 
in Photinss time, if we may believe him, | | 
nor known in 4frica to Ar2uſtia otherwile} | 
than as a convention of Arians, ( contra « 
Creſcon.!l. 34. and epiſt. 163.) w# tfdivar dm>6s 1 
valhge,y EniTuomw &y wary Twin Ceayid. Tones They ; 
except ſuch places where there had been 
Biſhops already, and forbid it to none for; | 
* E-oy plzze Ce future but ſuch for which! | 
that had 12. One Presbyter was ſufficient! ( 
ag "og (and i: was leſs than an or-} | 
£5 is decreed iy dinary Pariſh for which they 
this Syzo% thea thought one Presbyter ſut- 1 
ficient. ) In Leo's words there was to bs | 
nohe iz wiculis & poſſeſſiombys vel obſcuris 1 
& ſolitartis muntcipus, epiſt. 85. c. 2. in| | 
Hamlets and Countrey Farms or _ 

and | 


} 
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and uninhabited Towns. And fo there is 
room enough left for Biſhops in large and 
populous Villages. However hereby they 
ſignifie ſafficiently, that it was uſual be- 
fore this to have Biſhops in ſmall places. 
For according to Juſtinian's rule founded 
upon the Wiſdom of ancient Lawgivers : 
To amuvious Wvouwy ( rxld x) n mand eyes T92in) 8 
mpg 6s voulirmy and 79 javuuirey ws may 2, oa on 
x) keegmwem, Novel. 94. C. 2. | 

In Creet they tell us ( more than once ) 
there were a hundred Bilhops ; no fewer 
Suffragans muſt their Metropolitan Titus 
have under him, when inthronized there 
by the Apoſtle; yer Plzy who writ in 
Veſpafiar's time, a little after the Apoſtles 
death, found bur forty Cities there ( only 
the memory of fixty more) ; and Prolo- 
my gives an account of the ſame number, 
So that the far greateſt part of 7ztzs's Sut- 
fragans, muſt have their Thrones in Coun- 
trey Villages ; and the moſt of the forcy 
called Cities were little better than Vil- 
lages. Strabo ſays, Creet had Tracie minews, /, 
10. P. 328. but onely three of any grear 
note ( and one of thoſe three loſt irs great- 
neſs before Titus knew it) It's molt likes 
to be true which Julius Scaliger makes 
their CharaQer, 
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Centum olim cinitus operoſis menibus urbes 
Reaaidit ad paucas mperioſa dies. 

Oppida parva tamen reor illa fuiſſe, ſed autta 
Quod deeſt ex reliquis Canaia ſola refert. 


In Provincia & aditione Romana ſemel 
hoc loco. indicaſſe ſuffecerit, oppida ep1ſcopali dig- 
nitate cohoneſtata quantumwvis exigna ab Ita- 
lis juxta flylum Cf phrafim Curie Romane 


Ciwitates nuncupart ; reliqua vero iſts digni-' 


tate carentia non niſi caſtella vel oppida nomi- 
nart. 


In ltaly it is known that almoſt every ; 


Petit Town has a Biſhop; and I cannot | 
diſcover that there are more Biſhops now | 


there, than of old, in that called in ſpe- 
Cial the Roman Province, there are now 
fewer by many than antiently, as, Mireus 
tells us, is evident, by comparing the old 
Provincial Code with the new, notit. epiſc. 
}. 4. p. 160, 161. and all the new ereQtions 
thar I can find (diſcounting thoſe which 
are upon old foundations) amount not to 
the number of thoſe which are. either dil- 
ſolved or united. And it that was the 
mode of other Writers, to call every place 
a City which had a Biſhop, we need not 
wonder if they diſcover to us no more Bi- 
ſhops 1a Villages ; we muſt go to ſome 
other 
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other Author to know of what quality the 
place was, not to him who calling it an 
epiſcopal ſeat, is obliged to ſtyle ic a Ci- 
ty, though it was otherwiſe nothing bet- 
ter than a Village. 

It is true tho {mall Towns { that dio+ 
ceſs which had but five hundred ſouls in 
it was not the meaneſt of them ) though 
no better than Villages or our Countrey 
Towns, paſs under the names of Cities ; but 
that is becauſe every place which had a 
Biſhop was called a City upon that ac- 
count, though it had nothing elſe ro make 
it a City, but mcerly its being made a 
Biſhop's ſeat, as Mirers informs us, /. 5. p. 
297. 

In Span the twelfch Council of T oleao, 
( 4+ Tom. Conc. 2. p. 420.) takes notice of 
one made a Biſhop in Mozaſterio wvillule, 
another i» ſuburbio Toletano in Eccleſia Pre- 
torienſi Sanftorum Petri & Pauli, and of 
others in aliis wicis & willulis (imiliter. 
It's true the Biſhops there allow ic not 
{ tho ſuch Ordinations might be better ju- 
{tified than their Conſecration of Eringins 
in the place of Wamba, conſidering by what 
means he ſupplanted him ; and they were 
approved while Wamba had the throne 
but order it otherwiſe for the future, yet 
there is no mention of diſplacing any, but 
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only of Convildus who was made Biſhop 


in the Monaſtery ; but in this they were 
ſingular, ſince Biſhops were allowed in 


Monaſteries both before this Synod and at- 


ter, And ſo theſe alſo will be a proof of 
the queſtion in hand, ſince Monaſteries were 
parts of a Dioceſs, and alſo generally leſs 
than Villages ) let me give ſome inſtances 
hereof. 

Barſes and Enlcoins had a Monaſtery 
for their Dioceſs, no City nor Territory, 
eniotom & mos uri, as Sozomen tells us, but 
yougraufurs w mis iiaus worzsnetor, l, 6. 34. P- 


402. And one Lazarus alſo © rejmv x) A 


Cage, id ibid. 

To whom we may add thoſe Monaſticks 
which Ep:phanins ſpeaks of, one of them 
a Biſhop in the Deſart of Feypr, the other 
1n Mount Srzzar, tmrromy Sd umu yeoug):0inn, x, 12. 
Ont 74 1) Tx £949 mov meglrav 3 duru £7 yCiput, EX 
poſit. fidei, p. 1095. 

In the Council of Chalcedon, att. 3. we 
meet with Helpidinus a Biſhop T hermenſis 
Monsſteris who gave his ſuffrage amongſt 
the reſt, for the depoling of Droſcorus Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, Co. to. 1. p. 851. and 
the ſame perſon or another of his name 
and title ſubſcribes amongſt other Biſhops 
in the 6. Oecumen. Synod under Symmachns. 
Elpidins Thermenfis monaiterit, in Crab, P. 
1026. , In 


_—y 
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Ta Theodorus Lettor, Colleff, l. 2. Timo. 
thens of C. P. ordains a Biſhop in the Mo- 
naſtery of Studita after the deceaſe of ano- 
ther who preſided there, 4 yu ms jedmns $47 
SiTs Te\euTiouy Tos, amnls mus 6; wmiguoms Us 1% us” 
vactewys, megCanat £m Koa, Þ+ 188, In SP4173 
it felt Dumium is an epiſcopal ſeat, /ocus 
epi/copalis in Hiſpania, lays Ortelins, adding, 
Jepins ejus meminit ex conciliis, moralis. 

Monaiterium eit apud Ifidorum & Hono- 
rium unde Martinus Epiſcopus ( qui ſcripſit 
ae quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus ) orinndus. 
He tells us alſo of Hadrian Biſhop of N:- 
7idanum a Monaſtery near Naples. 

In Brittain there were commonly Bi- 
ſhops in MonaFeries, and ſuch too as were 
in Subjection to the Abbot of the Con- 
vent (tho but a Presbytcr ) as appears by 
the Synod of Hereford, C. 4. Ut Epiſcopi 
Monachi non migrent de loco in locum, hoc 
eff de Monaſterio in Monafterium, niſi per 
dimiſſionem proprit Abbatis, ſed in ea perma- 
neant obedientia, quam tempore ſue conver ſi- 
onis promiſerant, Spelm. p. 155. Beda, /. 4. 
c. 5. And this is one of the Conſtitutions 
they made in obſervance of what was dc- 
termined by the Canons of the Fathers, que 
definierunt tare Canones Patrum, as Theodo- 
rus, Who preſided there, ſhews in the pre- 


face. 
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For the relt, in general, Rahanus Mauriu 


ſays, ths there were tewer Biſhqps at firſt, 
fempore vero Promovente 07 ſolum per Civi- 
tates ordinati ſunt, at ( for ſed ) per ſingult 
loca in quibus nec adeo nectſſitas flagitabat, 1n 
Tom. 4. 14. 

And ſo let us come nearer home. [ 
need not tell you how few Cities there are 
in Treland, yet Primate, Uſher tells us out 
of Nemius that Saint Patrick founded there 
365. Churches and as many Biſhops. 

Afterward the number increaſed multz 


plicavantur Epiſcopi, ſays Bernard, ſo that; 


when Malachias went into Ireland, ( near 


600. years after Patrick ) Az. 1150. Unus| 
Epiſcopatus uno non eſſet contentus Epiſeo- 
pry ſed ſingule pene eccleſie ſingulos haberent' 


Epiſcopos. Biſhops were ſo multiplyed that 
one Dicceſs was not content with one Bi- 
ſhop, but almoſt every Pariſh Church had 
its Biſhop, Bernard wit. Malach, 

Yea there was not only one Bithop in 
ſuch a little precin&, but more than one, 
not only in Cities but even in Villages, 
as Lanfranc writes to Terlagh then King 
in Ireland, in villis vel Civitatibus plures or- 


dinantur, Baron. ad an. 1089. x. 16. Uſb. 


Relig. of Iriſh. c. 8. p. 79. 

And their Revenue was anſwerable, 
ſince ſome of them, as Dr. Fezlin tells 
us, 
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us, had no other than the Paſture of two 
milch-bealts, Coſmogr. p. 342. 

Paſs we to Africe. There ſome ( bet- 
ter acquainted with the ſtate of the anci- 
ent Church, than thoſe who have the con- 
fidence to tell us, that Biſhops of old 
were only ordained in great Cities, F. T. 
304.) acknowledge, Biſhops were ſo plenti- 
ful, that every good Village maſt needs be 
the Seat of an Epiſcopal Church, H. Thornd. 
Right of Churches, review, P. 53. 

I need not ſtand to prove that which 


; Is too evident to be either denied or con- 


cealed ; only this in brief: In five of the 


' Provinces of the African Diocelſs, Byzace- 
.: 2a, Reugitana, Numidia, Mauritania Ceſari- 
enſis and Sitifenſis, there were in Auguſtine's 


time near goo. Biſhopricks, taking thoſe of 
the Donatiſts into the account, which we 
have reaſon to do, ſince the Catholicks de- 
creed, that when the Donatiſts were re- 
duced, thoſe places amongſt them which 
had Biſhops, ſhould continue to be Epiſco- 
pal ſeats, ( ſane ut ille plebes que conver- 
fe ſunt 2 Donatiſtis, & habuerunt Epiſcopos, 
ſine dubio, inconſulto Concilio, habere merean- 
tur,) Cod. Afric. C. 99. vid. Auguſtin. de ge- 

#is cum Emerit. Tom. 7. p. 781, 762. 
S. Augufix in his brief relation of the 
conference of Carthage gives an account of 
near 
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near 50o Biſhops of his ſide : for he ſays, T 
the names of 285. were recited, twenty :" 
ſubſcribed not, ſam tamen exhibentes pre- 
ſentiam';, 120. were ablent, quidam eorum 
ſenettute, quidam infirmitate, quidam diverſii 
neceſſitatibus impeaiti; ſixty Epiſcopal Seats 
were vacant, ſexagints quibus {oop_ Epi. 
copt nondum fuerunt ordinati, brevis, Collat. 
primz diel. And he denies not , - but 
in the . conference the Doxatii# Biſhops , 
were about 4oo. elſewhere he makes their 
number more. For he fays the Maximi- = 
nianiffs were condemned in Council by. * 
310. Biſhops of the other faQtion, damna- 7; 
verunt in Concilio ſuo Maximinianittas tree | 
centt decem Epriſcopi Donatiite, contr. epilt., P 
Parmen. p. 23. 1. 1. And 100. Biſhops of # 
Maximinianus's party condemned, Primianus, 
id. ibid. p. 15. vid. de ge#?. cum Emorit. p. & 

| 


it 
al 


o85. & contra Donat.. Po#t. Collat. c. 3o, 
& contra Creſcon. |. 4. c. 6. So that the - 
Donatiſts were not out, pluſquam quadrin- 
gentos per totam Africam ſe eſſe jaitantes, 5 
Contr. Donat. poſt. Coll. C. 24. 

You ſee there wanted few if any of goo 


| 


Biſhops in this Province ; but I cannot : 
diſcover Cities there which will make a 

fourth part of the number. S#rabo having : 
named about thirty, and divers of them 7 
deſtroyed before lus time, having purſned , 


his 
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it thus, met If Uo? x) EN weraty mM ver 3s 621g 
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Aﬀer Amzguſtine's death, and the invaſi- 
on of the Countrey by the FYanaals, the 
Africans continued theiz ancient Cuſtom, 
notwithſtanding any novel reſtraint , and 
made Biſhops (as appears by Leo's Epiſtle 
to the Biſhops of Manritania) mm -quibuſliber 
locis, in quibuſlibet Caſtelli, Ubi minores 
plebes, minores conventus, where Presbyters- 
rum Cura ſuffecertt in viculis poſſeſſionibus, 
vel obſcurts cf ſolitarits municip1ts, which 
Poſtitutus one of thoſe Biſhops liked nor, 


re- 

-q | quod nunc in ſus Dieceſi Poſtiturus Epiſcopus 
wy factum eſſe canſatns eſt. Epilt. 85. C. 2. 

,, 


So that they were not only large Villa- 
ges which the Africans thought capable of 
Biſhops. Beſides what Leo ſays, Gennadins 
amongſt his illuſtrious Perſons, mentions 
one Aſclepins Afer in Baienſs territorio wick 
now grandis Epiſropirs. Catal. illuſtr. Vir. in 
Jerom. tom. 9. e 187. 

Obj. It is {aid, Tho? the Town was ſmall 
where a Biſhop had his Seat, yet the Dio- 
ceſs might be large and extended, and too 
great for a hundred Pariſh-priefts. And 
you have an inſtance of it in Aſclepize, 
whoſe Chair was in a Village, but yer he 
was Vagenſis territoris Epiſcopns, as Johan. 
e 
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de Trittenham, deſcript. Eccleſ. his Dioce| if 
was that whole Territory. 9. /. 2. c. 1 
p.133. T.T. 3og. la 
Anſ. They tell us indeed, the Dioce| © 
was I know not how large, when th * 
Town was {mall ; but we muſt take the © 
word for this, we never yet could ſee an b 
pu any inſtance of a ſmall Village, tha R 
ad ſo extended a Territory under one B * 
ſhop. This is the onely inſtagce that #® 
have met with, to give any colour to the! * 
aſſertion ; yet this is a great miſtake eithe 
in them or their Author. Trittenham wrot: 
after Gexnadirs, many hundred years, Am & 
I500 ; It is ealic to diſcern which ſhoulc 
have moſt regard. Gennadius ſays, Thi 
{mall Village was in Bazexſs territorio (where 
it is like (as elſewhere) there were divers 
Villages beſide ) ; he ſays nor that it was 
the territory of that Village, or that he 
was Baienſis territorii Epiſcopus. They or 
Trittenham (| have him not at hand to tell 
which ) change both the word, and the 
form of the expreliion, and ſay he was Va 
genſis territvii Epiſcoprs. But ſuppoſe for 
once, the Copy deſerves more credit than 
the Original. Let Yage (as they would have 
it ) be this vicus non grendis, and Aſclepimns 
Biſhop both of the Village and its territory, | | 
what ſhadow of proof have they from Trir- 


tenban; 


— 


\ 
\ 
[ 
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Ioce! Fenham Or any other, that this territory 
- , was larger than that of an ordinary Vil- 
' lage? It's true, Villages had ra, their 
Oce! Ferritories. Zonaras tells us there were 
th magpgixicu n yoguat, of ſeveral [izes, Mii aves and 
thei trez* And the {mall  * mwwraygis, not 
an populous, are divided es < ypo1xarus *z £7 @Clug 
th; then each of them deſcribed, dy&»mai gear 
e B vive Tas ov £oyt7Io1s KNWEVE, x; yes Tyems ty durais 
at omxey]ag as uoveixuz Meoov]eu* ty oageiss fe mas ayers Py 
thei Ke 112.15 mAnnd{cu]asy x) FAShovla; Tas raminss £100 7RS in 
the Can. 17- Chalced. | 
'rot Since it was but a ſmall Village, or no 
Auz great one, the territory was like that of 
oule Villages which were not great, and ſo iz- 
Thi, fer wxegs, chooſe which of them you pleaſe. 


rg CAP. IL 


tel Ome we to their Cities, thoſe far the 
the moſt of them ( v2. thoſe that were 
V, Very little, and thoſe thar were ot great) 
far Were but for their largenels like our Vil- 
han lages or Markct-Towns. 

ave . Mx is not only a grear Town, but ſome- 
times a Village, frequently a place no 
greater than Countrey Towns with us ; 
yea many. leſs than ſome of ours, have the 
Low Name, 
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Name, and are called a«s Cities ! Fq ; 
ſuch, the word is uſed commonly both | / 
Scripture and other Authors. City, Luk 1 
10. 8. 1s not only City, but Town, Matth ' 
Io. 11. Acts 15. 21. City thereis, Matth.q ; 
35. not only Cities but Villages. miners, Lak 
- JJ, ACC rKwumians chief Villages, Mark 1 \ 
38. So Bethlehem is Tins AgGil, Luke 2.4 ( 
the City of David, but no other than  t 
wn John 7. 42. which Epiphanins takes no- « 
tice of, and ſays i» one wir mins 7% ail, \ 
in the other, K@ny dUTNY yaAgoty and g1ves this | 
reaſon for. it, becauſe it was reduced to s 
{mall compaſs, and had very few inhab. | 
tants. Fer. 51. . 
Many inſtances might be given in the | 
Old Teſtament, take but two or three, Joſh / 
15. there are thirty eight Towns enume- / 
rated and called Cities, ver/. 21. yet al. : 
the Cities are faid to be but twenty. nine, 
v. 22. Maſius and other Expoſitors remove | 
the difficulty thus, the reſt of the Towns « 
tho called Cities, were but Villages. Cz 
fere wille aut Pagi. So Joſh. 19. there 
are twenty three places reckoned by Name 
and called Cities, yet wv. 38. there are faid 
to be but ninereen Cities ; they reſolve 
it as the former, alia erant nomina vicorum 
obſcuriorum. Yo v. 6. there are four cal- 
led Cities, yet thoſe in the x Chroy. 4. 33- 
; are 


a MX Fo wy as 
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! Fo are 22: in the vulgar Tranſlation +4/- 
th i /2, in the ſeventy two, wwe, and in that 


Luk 


the 


Joſh 


3 


verſe they are called 12 both Cities and 
Villages, fo frequently elſewhere, ſee Pag- 


.0 vin. Verb YO 


For other Authors Strabo ſays, that thoſe 
who did account of more than a thouſand 
Cities in S$p4/n gave the name of Cities 
ro great Villages, Tis UtANES HO jts TIMNEIS Gvo* 


wudLorre, d. 3. p. 112, And when . Polybins 


writes that '[iberius Gracchus ruined three 
hundred Cities in part of Spain, Poffidoni- 
ws lays, that Cities were called Caſtles 


. by him, 7% pps x9aivru minus 3 Strabo agrees 


with him, And Cafavboz obſerves, that 


Hiſtorians often do ſo, Twurres ſpe ab hi- 


ſtoriarum Scriptoribus urbium appellatione ho- 


. weftari, as Cities are often by Poets called 
| rpyw, from whence he derives burgus. 


P tolomy calls Avarum mw \ Ka HY UT alOV 
Geogr. I. 5. c. 17. In Joſephus, Bethſhura is 
called a City, was, /. 22. Jud. c. 13. p. 
416. but in the page before it is only 
dun And TJuſtinian ſays of Pityms and Se- 
baſtopolis reckon'd among the Citics in that 
part of Poztus called Polemoniacns i goeo'- 
os way dethunTioy i} mins, Novel, 28. 

And as mas is often uſed for a Village 
or a Caſtle, ſo very commonly for a ſmall 
Town. Biſhop BYſor, perpet. government, 

Co 14 


k 
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c. 14. tells us, as Dottor Fiel2 allo, /. 5. & 
27. that the Apoſtle would have the Ci. 
ty and places near adjoyning to make but 
one Church, and that herein they propo- 
ſed the Fews as their exemplar, who had 
their Synagogues 1n Cities, Ads 15. 21. 
Now in what places the Fews had their 
Synagogues (if it were not plain, Marth. 
9. 35- that they were far from being al. 
ways 'great Cities ) will appear by the 
Seats of rheir Conſiſtories! In Cities of 
leſs than ſixſcore families, they placed the 
Conſliſtories of three ; in Cities of more than 
a hundred and twenty families, the Courts 
of twenty three, vid. Maimonides in Sanearim, 
C. I. Sec. 5. and Selden de ſys. |. 2. c. 5. 
And it is well known, that many of our' 
Countrey Towns with their PrecinQs 
have more than a hundred and twenty fa- 
milies, and our leſſer Villages are as great 
as the Cities in the lower account. 

In other places where we meet with 
Cities excecding numerous, many very 
{mall Towns pals under the Name of Ct- 
9%. | riCcs. ] 
t, {hy In Egypt Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of three 

nn thouſand Cities. Not to take notice of more 
than (ix times as many which, P/zzy ſays, 
were ſometime in the De/za. In the Tribe 
of Jada one hundred and fourteen Cities, 
in 


G__ AM... oo id. > Oe ff. a £@ bd aan > LL. 2am ii as ad ani oc it oo an i= 
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in half the Tribe of Mazaſſeh 60. and iri 
the other Tribes proportionably. In Crcez 
there were 100. therefore called Fecaton- 
polis, and ſo was Laconica called tor the 
ſame reaſon, S:rab. 1. 8. becauſe it had 
ſometime 100 Cities in 1t; it was bur in 


' the whole a icventh part: of Peloporeſus, 


the Pezirſula being but 170. miles, or 1400, 
furlongs in length and breadth, as Sr2bo, 
and 4000 furlongs in circumference, as 
Polybizs. Paulus /Emilizzs deitroyed feven- 
ty Cities in Epirus, as Livy, dec. 5. /. 5. 
and this was moſt in one quarter of Ep/- 
rus, aS Strabo tells us. About the lake 
called Pontina in the ancient Latinm, one 
of the ſeventeen Provinces belonging ro 


* Traly, Pliny ſays, there were twenty three 


Cities, which are more now than in all 
Enzland. Azrrippa in 7 of eps ſ>caks ot 
near twelve hundred Cities in Gaia kept 
in Subjeion by 1200 Soldiers, when their 
Cities are well nigh more in number, ae 
bell. Jad. 7. 2. c. 16. 

Inſtances might be multiplyed of Cities 


- that were but like our Market Towns, 


or no larger than Villages, Cities they 
had of old little bigger than ſome Houles, 
as that which Nero in Suetonins, Arream 
nominavit, |. 31. the buildings abour his 
Filh-ponds were like Citics, ſays that Hi- 

E {toriad 
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ſtorian, circumſeprum edificiis ad urbinms ſpe- 
ciem, in Nero. Yea long before they 
came to the magniticence or excels of 
Nero, and were content with leſs build- 
ings, yet amonglt thoſe they had divers 
comparable to Cities. In Saluſts time, Do- 
mos, lays he, atque willas cognoveris in ur- 
bium modum edificatas. And afterwards 
ſome private houſes excceded the dimen- 
ſions of Cities, ſo in Sexeca's time, and 
complaint, O miſerum ſi quem deleftet --— 
edificia privata laxitatem urbium magnatum 
vincext!ia, de benefic. /. 7. c. 10. And yet 
they counted it an exceſſive great houſe 
which took up above four acres, as would 
ſeem by that of Yalerius Maximus, Anguſtt: 
' fe habitare putat cnjus domus tantum patet 
quantum Cincinnate rura patiierunt, when 
tliree ( as he had ſaid before ) of his ſe- 
ven acres wcre gone. 

Emporia a City of the Greeks in Spain, 
was leſs then halt a Mile 1n china by 
Livy's account, t0:um orbem muri 400 paſ- 
ſus patentens habebat, dec. 4. 1. 4. the whk 
compals of the wall was but 4oo paces. 
Phaſelis an Epiſcopal City in Pamphilis 
contained not ſo many Souls as Pompy's 
Ship ( when in his flight after Ce/ars vi- 
Ctory a ſmall company and Veſſel was 
counted his ſecurity ) if we believe Lu 
can, |.8. Te 
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Te primum parva Phaſelis, 
Magnus adit, nec te metut vetat incola, raras 
Exhauſt eque domus populis mijorque carine 
Luam tua turba fuit. 


Cneuſuus a City ( the civility of whoſe 
Biſhop Chry/oſtom when he was there ba- 
niſhed commends) was not ſo good as a 
Market Town, une deg", we dv ty 1 m- 
a, Chryſ. Epilt. 13. And Saſima, where Na- 
zianzen retuled a Biſhoprick, was no bet- 
ter, if you will believe his Charatter of 
it, tho it pals for a City ; he counted 1c 
but anguſtam willulam. Arodus in Strabo, 
and Aztaradas in Plizy, were Cities of ſe- 
ven furlongs ; the whole Illand of Aradss 
was no larger, not ſo great as many of 
our Countrey Towns. MVaziinzum, where 
his Father was Biſhop, and from whence 
himſelf is denominated, did not much ex- 
ceed it, being mas wnais 1N Socrates, hijt. 
libr. 4. C. 10. wie 1n Sozomen, |. 6. c. 
16, 

To proceed more diſtintly, for better ſa- 
tisfaCtion herein ; ( where a lictle obſerva- 
tion might prevent great and common mi- 
ſtakes about ancient Biſhopricks } There 
were Cities of ſeveral forts and dimenſions 
thoſe that were ſix furlongs in compals or 
E 2 under 
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under are called ziaus wzegz- ſuch were Pez. 
anium in /Etolia, a City, but not great, 
lays Polybius, being leſs in circumterence 
than ſeven furlongs, ttrm 34s iv irnt anfen, 
/. 4. p. 329. Thoſe which had above fax 
furlongs in circuit, to twelve or therea- 
bouts paſs as ac wei not very little or 
great, but of an indifferent ſize ; ſo Art: 
och upon Meander 1S wrels ms, 10 Strab. 
13. Such was Jeſſus 1n Polybins, 73 N 4h 
Tis TAes © ing day l. 16. Pe. 7$H- Thole 
which had ſixteen furlongs in circumfe- 
rence, or near it, and ſo upward, were 
counted great Cities, aw weaz :- for ſome: 
of their prime Cities, ( the Metropolies off 
Countreys well ſtored with Citics, ) were 
no bigger. 
polis of Birhynia, and ſo it was in Ammianus 
Marcellizus's time, long after, /. 26. c. 1, 
yet it was but ſixteen turlongs in compaſs, 
Extcudergoudios © mech ohosy Strab. 1. 12. No larg- 
er was Famaguita, the chiet City in Cy 
przs, built in the place of Conitantia, the 
ancient Metropolis of that Iſland, Sazd; 
Trav. p.219. About that bigneſs was the 
great and tamous Tyre of old, before it 
was taken by Alexander : for he having 
joyned it to the Continent, and upon its 
recovery not Content with its ancient 


' bounds, had much enlarged it, yet was it 


but 


Nice 1s, 1n Strabo, the Metro-! 
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but 22 furlongs in eompals, as Pliny, I. 5. 
c. 19, And Sydon was of the like ſize, 
Tyre being £14 (405 GUTH x) Wighdor, S$trah. I. 16: 
New Carthage, the principal City in Spain 
while the Carthazenians bore ſway there, 
was but twenty furlongs in compals when 
largeſt; it might be lels than ſixteen when 
contratted, as Polybius not long after its 
eretion, ſays it-was, /. 3- Þ. 109. 
Conſequently their leſſer Cities were but 
like ordinary Villages, we have many as 
large, *not leſs than four or five furlongs 
in Circuit. Their middle ſort of. Cities 
were an{werable to our Market Towns or 
Burroughs ( we have ſome that may com- 


| pare with their great Cities) or like their 
* larger Villages, ſuch as Ju#inian noted in 


Piſidia, Novel. 24. and in Lycaonia, Novel. 
25. Such were Lyaaa in PaleFtine, KWMH Tn 
news Td wales in dmiwns aS Joſephus reports 
it, Antiq. |, 20. c. 5. p. 692. or like their 
xo, AS Amorea, 1N Strabo |. 12. 

Thoſe Villages by being walled, or ha- 
ving Jizz ws ww, Priviledges of Citics 
granted them, became Cities without fur- 
ther inlargement. And ſo this ſort of Ci- 
ties ( far the moſt numerous ) were but 
walled or priviledged Villages ; therefore 
(to note this by the way ) they that grant 
Biſhops to have been in thoſe Cities, { which 
E 3 who 
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who will deny ? whereas few elſe in com- 
pariſon had Biſhops beſides thoſe, ) leave 
themſelves without reaſon to deny Biſhops 
to Villages; unleſs a wall or ſomething as 
inconſiderable could be a reaſon, why one 
{ſhould be capable of them, and the other 
nor. 

Bethleza, a Village fo called by Joſephus, 
but F-nathan having walled ir, immediately 
after he called it a City, Artiq. Jud. !. 13, 
C. 1. P. 429. Armena 10 Paphlagonis Was an 
unwalled place, till the Inhabitants in their 
Wiſdom incompaſſed it with a wall to 
keep them warmer, and that may be the 
reaſon why to Strabs, Prolomy and Stepha- 
mus It is a Village, to Pomponins Mela, 
Pliny, and Scl:nns, it is a City, as Ortel: 
# obſerves. So Mainma the Port of Gaza 


being honoured with the priviledge of a 


City, for its forwardneſs in the Chriſtian 
Profeſſion, of a Village became a City, 
ſays Sozomen; but being deprived of the 
priviledges by Julia, it was turned again 
into a Village, /. 5. c. 5. And the difte. 
rence being no more . betwixt theſe, that 
may be- the reaſon why the ſame place by 
divers writers is called both a City and 
a Village. Cenchrea to Stephanus is a Ci- 
ty, to others a Village, Srrabo. I. 8. Yea 
this 1s ſometimes done by the ſame Author; 
as 
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as Strabo calls Nelias and many other 
Towns both Cities and Villages in the 
ſpace of three or four lines, /. 9. p. 863. 
And ſometimes both words are joyned in 
one, and one place hath both names at 
once, and is called zowrs, a Village-City, 
a City becauſe it wants not the bigneſs of 
this ſort of leſſer Cities; and a Village 
becaule it is not walled or priviledged as 
Cities uſe to be. 

That there were and ought to have 
been Biſhops in ſmall Cities, if it be not 
evident already, may be further manifeſt 
divers ways. . There are particular Inſtar- 
ces of it, and great numbers might be pro- 
duced, but I will but inſtance in few Epi- 
{copal ſeats, which were either very ſmall 
or not great. Abidus 1s parva habitatio, 1n 
Strabo. |. I'7. Tanis 1s mot gun in Toſeph. 
de bello. Jud. p. 903. Geras mins wrcs, in S9- 
zomen, |.8. C. I9. Aſcalon 15 mage 3 Us jaty 
Strabo. 1. 16. TJoppa and Dora are myuwuana 
Teac, little Port Towns in Joſeph. Antiq. 
l. 14. Doliche is moizm wes, 10 Theodoret, 
Cymna is mwixm in Stephanus, Biſhop of it 
in the Council of Vice. Hellenopolis, Baſi- 
—_ and Petrea, in Lazica, Villages turn- 
ed into Cities, one by Conſtantize, the 
other by J#/ian, the third by TJuſtinian. 
Zengma a little Town, in Cicero, Hypepe, 
of which Ov, E 4 Sar + 


- 
* ww 
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Siraibns hinc illinc parvis venitur Fypepis. 


with many others. 7 

It is taken for a Rule, that where ther: 
was a Defenſor Civitatis, there was a Bl 
ſhop ; but Juſtinian appoints ſuch a De 
feaſor, which he calls jms in every Ci 
ty, injoyning the Preſidents of the Pro 
VINCes to prepare {uch Officers, #49' #5 
3a», Novel 15. and expreſly not only 0 
the great Cities, but in the leſs, appoint 
ing what they ſhould have for every de: 
cree ; in a great City more, in a leſ 


City leſs; and there is a Law in the 


Code, that every City ſhould have a Biz 
ſhop. So it was decreed by Leo and An: 
themins, wrdgn mis Whey iniouomey © mw, without 
exception of little or great, but only two, 
Tomis and Leontopolis ( which afterward) 
had i:s Bithop, and Tomis before ) ſo that 
none but theſe two being exempted, the 
priviiedge in Europe a part of Thrace, for 
one to be Biſhop of two Cities, ( which 
tound ſome Advocates in the Council at 
Erheſws, Aﬀs 7.) was not now Continu- 
cd, otherwiie the tour - Cities there men- 
tioned would have been within the. ex- 
cmprtion. 

The Ancicnts who underſtand Biſhops 
by 
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by the Apoſtles Presbyters, Tz. 1. under- 
ftand alſo the Apoſtles order to reach 
every City, without exception of {mall 
or great, ſo Chryſoſtom. 1 Tom. Homil. tr. 
PLA TM, IS with him val $x451v mv, Þ- 286. 
and fo again, p. 287. and Theophylatt after 
him. 

The ancient prattice was anſwerable, 
in Cyprian. Epilt. 52. Jampridem per omnes 
provincias & ſingulas urbes inſtituti ſunt 
Epiſcopi ; ſince in all the Provinces and 
every of the Cities Biſhops were inſtitu- 
ted.” And Origen ſays, this was done too 
& x45» my Orig. CONT. Celſ. lib. 8. pag. 428. 


* Ir is true, there was none in ſome lefler 


Cities ; but there were none alſo in ſome 
greater ; the reaſon was, not the ſmallneſs 
of the place ( as appears by their making 
Biſhops in Villages } but the want of 
Chriſtians. 

This premiſed, we may beſt judge of 
the Apoſtles meaning by the import of 
the phraſe ; He would have a Biſhop =? 
=2w in each City, ſay the ancient Greek 
Expoſitors; in every City, ſay our Tranſla- 
tors; in each of the Cities of Creer, ſay 
our learned Prel/atiſts, not one gf the hun- 
dred ſuppoſed Cities there excepted. Now 
the word mas ( and what is equivalent 
to it ) is, we lee, uſed by the beſt Au- 
thors, 
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thors, ſacred and prophane, to denote both 
a Ciry and a Village And fo much 
ground we have to conclude, that the 
«Apoſtle would have ſuch Biſhops / as 
were then inſtituted ) not only in Cities 
but in Villages. However 1t cannot with 
any reaſon be queſtioned, but that the 
Apoſtolical intention was for Biſhops in 
places, no larger than our Burroughs or 
Market Towns { ſince their middle fort 
of Cities, were but ſuch as theſe for large- 
neſs or populouſneſs ): yea in places no 
greater than ordinary Villages, ſeeing their 
lefler Cities were but of the bigneſs of 
theſe ; and conſequently that they deſign- 
cd the Biſhop to be generally no more| 
than the Rector of a Countrey Pariſh, 
and his Dioceſs commoaly no larger than 
the circuit of a Covuatrey Town or Vil- 
lage ; this was to be their ordinary ſtint, 
becauſe theſe two ſorts of Citics { ſuch as 
were cither little or not great ) were com- 
monly to be their Sees, and no other, but 
rarely ; theſe being ſo very numerous, that 
Cities which were great, were rare and 
few in compariſon, as might be further 
ſhewed by many inſtances. Campania in 
Itzly was a Region ennobled wich Cities, 
being there ſo thick ſet, as they ſeemed 
to be one continued Town, mis minos 5: 


, 
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a 
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m1p4,oV TAs» S$trab. |. Go and yet all were but 
little Towns, beſides Capua and Tianum, ni 


90 int Laconia, 


where were anciently a hundred Cities, 
in that Geographers time but thirty, and 


all ſmall Towns but Sparta. 


The King- 


dom of Exmenes left him by his Father in 
2 art of Aſiz, ( as well ſtored with Cities 
as any in the World ) beſides Pergamns 
the Mcztroplis, conliſted but of ſuch places, 
as Polybius in Suidas Calls am? minoudns. 


To adde no more, 
Creet is the moſt 
pertineat inſtance, 
fleeing the text al- 
leadged concerns 
that Iſland, and 
the Patrons of E- 
piſcopacy make it 
the meaſure and 
pattern to other 
Countreys for the 
Ordering of Bi- 
ſhops. We are 
often told, that 
when Titus was 
there it had a 
hundred Cities *, 
and that by the 


* B. H. Epiſc. by Div. 
right. Creet, 4 popriloces 
Iſland, and ſtored with no 
leſs than a hmdred Cities, 
whence it had the name of 
47m D, H. Vind. p. 
116, Titus-—— 4 whole 
Iſland "which had a hundred 
Cities in it, and was there 
placed that he might ordain 
—_— under him in cach 
of thoſe Cities, P. 1Co. 
In Creet there was cer- 
tainly many Cities, Euſe- 
bius mentions a hundred, 
of all nhich he was made 
Biſhop, that under him he 
might ordain Biſhops. 


Apoſtles appointment he was to ordain as 


many 
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many Biſhops there. Now Strabo why 
wrote immediately before ( v2. in T ihe 
rius Reign ) finds but three very great Ci. 
ties, Coſſus, Gortyna and Cyaonia, |. 10, 
and Cxoſſas then ſhrunk into a litth, 
Town, not ſix belides theſe thought wor. 
thy by him to be named ; the reſt mu: 
either be very little, or not great, either 
like Villages or our fairer Countrey Towns, 
Such Dioceſſesas theſe can aftord, they mult 
be content with commonly, who will be 
regulated by any intention of the Apoſtle 
difcoverable in this place. | 


For one . 1op in a great City, there! 
was ten, ' 'netimes twenty, ſometimes 
more in th..e leſſer Towns ; and more. 
there had been, if the ambition of fol: 
lowing ages had not, with a zo obſtante 
to the Apoſtles rule, judged a {ſmall place 
unbeſeeming the honour and greatneſs of 
a Biſhop. Hence ſome places were wa- 
ved as too little to be Biſhopricks ; and 
in ſome ſuch places where they had been 
ſetled they were extinguiſhed ; and in 
other places they were united. So: Phulls 
was united with S242, and Sotyriopolis 
with Alama, as Callit:zs tells us; and too 
many to be ſpecified in other parts : Let 
one inſtance ſuffice. In Sardinia the ma- 
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ny Biſhopricks ſometimes there, were re- 
duced to ſeven ; the Bilhoprick of Biſares 
being joyned to that of O/yarium, S* Fuſta 
to Arboria, Phanſania to Emporee, that of 
Turris Libyſſonis to Saſſaris, that of Turris 
Alba to Euſellis, and no leſs than tour or 
five to Ca/aris. And by ſuch means as theſe 
forementioned, Ire/and which had three hun- 
dred ſixty three Biſhopricks about 42x. 431. 
the number of which was {till increaſing 
till the thirteenth Age, came in time to 
have but fifty, afterwards thirty hve, and 
now but nineteen. Yea in Jaly, where 
Biſhops are yer ſo numerous, there have 
been many Biſhopricks extinguiſhed, and 
many united, and yet in 1taly every baggaze 
Town hath a Biſhop, ſaith our learned Rey- 
nolds. 

But this was in the more degenerate and 
corrupt ages of the Church ; there is no 
Council for many hundred years after 
Chriſt, forbids Bilnops to be made in the 
leaſt Cities, but only that of Sardica, Arn. 
247. I will not ſay, that many of the 
Biſhops there were Arians , tho the Ori- 
ental Prelates prefent there, ſhewed them- 
ſelves immediately after at P-:lippopo- 
lis ; and the Arrians were branded tor 
not being contented with ſmall Biſhop- 
ricks *. 
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ricks *. Nor will I alleadge, 
> Snod. Epi. 1 that this Synod was of little 
OE. Tus Authority, not admitted by 
in Athan. apol.2. the Greeks into the Code til 

the Trullan Council, ſeven; 
hundred years afcer Chriſt, nor by the Lz 
tins ſome Ages after it was held, other: 
wiſe than the adjoyning of its Decrees to 
the other Canons by Dionyſus Exiguus, Fey. 


randus and Iſidorus Mercator, without any 
publick Authority for ſo doing, could bef 


accounted 'an autoritative admiſſion there- 
of : iNor by the African Churches, who 
rejeted and would not be obliged by its 
Canons for Appeals to Rome. Nor need[ 
ſay, that this Synod is miſunderſtood, and 
that the reſtraint' of making new Biſhops 
in ſmall places, is laid only on Biſhops of 
another Province, and in a caſe which 
rarely if ever occurrs, ( viz. when all the 
Biſhops in a Province but one are dead at 


once) as appears by the Canon immediate: | 
ly preceding, and that Clauſe in this Ca-} 
non, Nec debent ill: ex alia Provincia, &C. | 


. 


Were EE 


There is no neceſſity to infift upon any 
thing of this nature, ſince this Synod both 
allows Biſhops to be continucd in any City 
how {mall ſoever, where there was any 
b2tore, and allo to be made de #ovo in any 
City, 
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City, for the Paſtoral Charge whereof one 
Presbyter was not ſufficient. Now one 
was not ſufficient in the judg nent of thoſe 
times for the Cities we here moſt inſiſt 
on, viz. thoſe of an indifterent ſize, nor 
in the judgment of preſent times for di- 
vers Market-rowns, Pariſhes, and ſome 
Villages with us. Nay, in ſuch Cities it 
requires Biſhops to be made, as being «Ez: 
Tis imoxonig, worthy of a Biſhoprick. It would 


| be much for our ſacisfattion, if we could 


underſtand punQually what numbers they 
thought ſufficient for one Presbyter ; and 
we may have the beſt direction that can 
be expeQted in ſuch a caſe from Chry/oftorn, 


| who affirms that a Cure of one hundred 
\ and fifty Souls was thought as much as one 


Paſtour could well, and more than he could 
without great labour diſcharge ; his words 
are , Homil. in Ionat. eHmvoy wiv 10 x) ©x5//0y 
driyov x, awlixovle mexiva wire, It's a wery Un- 
borious thing for one man to have the charge 
of a hundred and fifty. Upon this account 
one Presbyter was not thought ſufficient 
for a place that contained three or four 
hundred Inhabitants : And theſe Fathers 
would not deny ſuch a Town a Biſhop. 
There are not many more in ſome 14/14 
Biſhopricks in this age ; the Biſhop of Ca- 
puccio, when he was concerned to m_ 
the 
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the moſt of his Flock to the Biſhop of 
Paris, at the Trent Council, reckoned but! 
five hundred Souls in his Diocels. 

Hereby we may judge what numbers 
were counted competent for an ancient 
Biſhoprick. By the decree of a Council) 
more ſolicitous for the Honour of Bilhops| 
in the largeneſs of their Sees, than we 
find any Fathers -or Councils for ſeveral 


ages after Chriſt ; ſtraiter bounds and} 


fewer people might be ſufficient for an 
Epilcopal Diocels, than many of our 


Countrey Towns can ihew, when yet all}. 
may and do meet together for Commu-| 


nion, The Canon runs thus, There ſhal 
be no Biſhop in a City ſo ſmall as ons Preſ- 
byter may þ. ſufficient for it ; but if the 
people be « found to grow ſo numerous im 4 
City, ( viz. that one Presbyter is not ſuf- 


ficient for them, as the coherence makes} 


it evident ) /et there be a Biſhop there, as 
bein? worthy thereof. And in all reaſon 


this is to be extended to Villages as well| 
as Cities, whzn the people are as nu-F 


merous in one as the other. And this 
Council of Car7thiz2 decrees it indefinite- 
ly ; wherever the people are Numerous 
enough ( wirhour limiting this to Cities ) 


5 _ 


if they deſire it they ſhall have a Biihop, 
with the good will of him that preſides 
un 
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in the place, Coz. 2. Cay. 5. Dei populum, 
ſs multiplicatus deſiderabit proprium habe rc 
Epiſcopum, ejus voluntate in cajus poteſtate 
eſt Dizceſis habere Epiſcopum adebere. In tne, 
the - Canon forbids Biſhops to be made 
only in the leaſt of theſe Cities we are 
now ſpeaking of, and thele were but few, 
(as the great Towns were alſo compared 
with thoſe of a middle {ize;) and ſo it 
is of little concernment to the buſineſs be- 
fore us, if either Greeks or Latins had 
thought themſelves concerned to oblerve 


. It, 


However thoſe Cities, lefler or greater, 
the greateſt of them being no bigger than 
Villages with them, and Marker Towns 
with us, there will be no queſtion, 'bur 
they contained no more than what might 
meet together for Chriltian Communion ; 


' and theſe being ſo many that the num- 


ber of great Cities was. very inconſidera- 
ble compared wich them 3 what we al- 
ſert concerning the ſmallneſs of ancient 
Biſhopricks & clear, for incomparably tar 
the greateſt number of them. 
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Here may be more queſtion about 
the great Cities, which we ſhall 
now conlider. Thoſe were counted great 
Citics which had ſixtcen or twenty fur- 
longs in compals or thereabout. Peluſi- 


xz a Metropolis of a grear part of Egypr, 
was twenty furlongs in circumference, as} 


Strabo, 1.17. Phocea one of the greateſt 
Citics in /Eo/zs had no more, as Live de- 
ſcribes it, 2400 paſſuum murus amplettitur, 
dec. 4. 1. 79. Sebafte, built by Herod, de- 
ſigning to make it comparable to the 
moſt eminent Citics, was no larger, &xn 
airs, Antiq. 1. 15. c. 11. Byzantium Was 
made by Conſtantine as large at leaſt as 
two great Cities, deſigning to- have it «r- 
mppom Tis Keluns, AS aol. tells us, hiſt. uy 
yet whercas it had been reduced to a Vil- 
lage by Severus, as Heroaian laies, l. 3. 
the enlargement he gave it Was no more 
than the addition of fifteen furlongs to 
its former compals, as the ſaid Zy/. _ 
/. 2. P. 62. But hercot we have given 

inſtances c:0re. 
Such great Cities ( ſeeing rhe largeneſs 
aſſigned them was thought ſufficient to 
| make 
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make one a Metropolis) they were very 
few. For whereas there was wont to 
be but one Metropolis in a Province, yet 
ſometimes in one Province there were 
twenty or thirty or forty more infecriour 
Cities. under it, ( Coac. Chalced. can. 12: 
declares it to be 2gainlt the Eccleſiaſtical 
rules to have two Metropoles in one Pro- 
vince. ) *Lesbws was the Metropolis of 
thirty . Cities, as Strebo ſays, /. 13. In 
Phryzsia there were above {ixty Cites, 
yet the' ſame Author mentions but two 
that were great, Laoaicea and Apamea. In 
Laconica there were thirty Cities in his 
time ( 100 before ) but all Opidnla, [tile 
Towns, ſlave Sparta. 

Some of the#f: great Cities had but few 
inhabitants.  Phl2f-15iz, f winch ſome 
will have to be a. Mctropolis) Pauc? anco- 
lunt, ſaies Strabo, being owouor mig, which 
reaſon reaches , Sardis, and Apamea, and 
Laodicea , and all the Region near it ; 
likewiſe Hierapolis, Magneſiz, Tralles and 
all the Cities near Meander, which are 
not few, both in Phrys1a, Lyaa, and Ca- 
r1a. Vid. Strab. |. 12. p. 231, 232, 233y 
234. In Tiberins reign, rwelve famous 
Cities were deſtroyed in one night by 
an Earthquake in thole parts, 7 acir. a2. |. 
2. c. 47. It's probable Necceſarea was not. 

F 2 very 
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very populous, conſidering what T heodorer 
reports of thoſe baniſhed thither by Ya- 
lens, ( who was not wont to chooſe defi- 
rable places for the puniſhment of ſuch) 


they all died there in a ſhort time through | ' 


the hardſhips of the place, fſaies he, hi/t. 


l. 4. c. 20. And it is ſtrange it Ceſare} 


in Cappadocia were very populous, fince 
the ſcituation of it as deſcribed by Strabo, 
_ l. 12, was neither ſafe, nor pleaſant, nor 
fruitfull, nor healthfull, an unwalled 
Town, no way ſo accommodated as to 
attract inhabitants. Of Heraclea, one of 
the moſt conſiderable Cities in MAtolia, 
Livy tells us, there was a Caſtle by it, 
ass well inhabited, que frequentius prope 
quam urbs hahitabatur, deC. 4.1. 6. 

A great City was counted ſufficiently 
populous if it had ſix thouſand inhabt- 
tants. So Herod, ambitious to have Seba- 
ſte not inferiour to the moſt renowned 
Cities, made it 120 furlongs in com- 
paſs, and took care that it ſhould have 
ſix thouſand inhabitants, Joſeph. Bell, Jud. 
\ Ld. 1. C. 16. Placentia and Cremona moſt 
eminent Cities, had each of them ſix thou- 
ſand perſons decreed by the Romans for 
their inhabitants, Sympſ. Chronol. pt. 5th. 
Pp. 112. Thirty ſeven Cities yielded to 


Alexander near Porus Countrey, ſome of | 
which | 
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which had five thouſand, ſome ten thou- 
ſand inhabitants, Juſtin. I. 12. c. 7. Curti- 
ws, |. 8. c. 20. And that Conquerour build- 
ing a City near the river [z4*;, which 
he called ( after his own name) Atexan- 
dria, thought it ſufficiently peopled with 
a thouſznd perſons, S:rab. |. 15. 

So that many of their great Cities con- 
tained no more than might come together 
in one Aſſembly, as Capernanm, Mark 1. 
22. Antioch in Piſidia, ACt. 13. 44. and 
Ceſarea in Mauritania, and Synnada 1n the 
lefler Afia, of which more afterwards. 

As for Cities that were greater and 
more populous, where the Inhabitans were 
more than could afſemble in one place ; 
yet in them the Chriſtians for ſome ages, 
were no more than might ſo aſſemble, the 
inhabitants conſiſting moſt of Heathen, 
with Jews, and thole of the Chriſtian 
Profeſſion that were not of the Commu- 
nion, nor would aſkemble with the Biſhop 
of the place. I can but meet with one 
City, ſmall or gun for three hundred 
years after Chriſt, whoſe inhabitants were 
generally Chriſtians, and that was Neo- 
ceſarea, of whoſe converſion Gregory Thau- 
maturgus Wwas the Inſtrument ; he found 
but ſeventeen Chriſtians in it, but turn- 
ed the whole Pcople, % rr a4;:, unto God, 
F 3 {aics 
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ſays Bazi/. He knew no more than ſeven- 
teen that perſiſted in their old ſuperſtiti- 
on, fays Nyſſen. wit. Greg. But for all 
this, it appears not that the Chriſtians in 


that * City ( which we ſaw before was 


not very populous) were more than could 
meet together in one place : for Gregory 
built no mor? than one Church there ; 
yet having ſo much liberty, there being 
no perſecution from his time till Djocle- 
firm, and ſo much encouragement from 
the peoples zcal and forwardneſs to aſſiſt 
him, with their perſons and purſes in that 
work, ( TeV Tu Yent4a07 x) ow [4261 U TYp eV WV as 
Nyſſez tells us, ) he would doubtleſs have 
erccted more, if more had been need- 
jul. | 

There is another City in Phrzzia, whoſe 
inhabitants are faid to have been all Chri- 
ſtians, Exſeb. hiſt. 7. 8. c. 25. and all with 
the City burnt together ; but this was in 
the fourth Century, in the perſecution rai- 
ied by Mziximianus about ann. 312. and 


>Il theſe were no more than could 'meet 


in one place; they had but one Church, 
( wizen being all of one mind they might 
have had n:ore, if more had been neceſ- 
ſary ) and that one called Copventiculum 
by Lafaztins. who thus repreſents the 
me thing with Erſebins, Aliqui ad ocei- 
dendum 
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dendum precipites extiterunt, ſicut nuns in 
Phrygia qui untverſum populun cum ipſo pa- 
riter conventiculo concremavit, Infſtit. /. 5. 
Ce. To 

How predominant Heatheniſm was in 
the Cities of the Roman Emvrire before 
Conſtantine, may be collefted tiom what 
we find concerning it in and after his 
reign. If it was ſpreading and prevalent, 
when the power of it was by him fo 
much broken, it will be eaſie ro inferr 
what it was before. And that we may 
aftord the greateſt advantage to Chriſtia- 
nity, let us inſtance principally in Paſc- 
ftize and the Countreys next to it, where 
the Goſpel firſt moving, may in reaſon 
be thought to have made the greaceſt 
Progreſs. Soz9mez informs us, there were 
in Paleſtize after Conſtantine*s death, both 
Villages and Cities exceeding Heatheniſh, 
42av ©NWviter, hiſt. [. 3. C. IJ, Particularly 
Gaza, Aſcalon, Stbaſte, were much addi- 
Cted to idols in Julia's time, Theod. hiſt. 
L. 3. Cc, 6, Anthedon allo and Raphea, So- 
29m. l.g.C. 8. 1.7. c. 15, And both at 
Sebaſte and Neapolis, Fephtha's Daughter 
was worlhipped as a Goddeſs, and an an- 
nual Holy-day kept in honour of her, as 
Epiphanius tells us, Her. 55. 78. All thetc 
were Epilcopal Cities; and Gs: rhe 
F 4 areat- 
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greateſt in thoſe parts. of that Countrey 
next to Jeruſalem, ſtigmatized by all as 


molt hearheniſh, S920. /. 5. c. 3. Theodor, 
{. 3. c. 13. fo that Ferom ityles it Urbs Gen- 


tilinm, and calls the Inhabitants the Adver-} 


faries of” God, which inſulted over the Church 
of Chriſt, vit. Hilarianis. And Ceſarea ſeems 
nor much better, being ſo forward to com- 
ply with Julzan, Soz. /. 5. c. 20, Both that 


City and S:ythopolis are noted by Athanaſim| 


as generally aeriders of the myſteries of Chri- 
ftianity, Epiſt. ad Serapion. And if the Hea- 
chen in Jeruſalem were not numerous, how 
came the Temple of Yezs to ſtand there 
io long, and the Images of Jupiter and 
Venr:s to be worſhipped with Sacrifices and 
Oblations, in ſuch places too as could not 
but be molt intolerable to Chriſtians, the 
place of Chriſts Reſurrection, and where 
he was crucified, Sccrt. /. 1.c. 13. Where 
the Citizens were generally Chriltians, they 
were not wont to endure this, though in 
more tolerable circumſtances. At Neoceſa- 
vet, Nyſſez teils us, the Chriſtians there pre- 
vailing overturned their Altars , and their 
Temples, and their Idc!s, Vit. Greg. 

But enough of Pa!:ftize, We may be 
bricter with her Neighbours. For Phan- 
cir, that of Th.odoret may ſerve, who fays, 
phey were mad upon their Idols, and Idola- 
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rroms vites, hiſt. l. 5, c. 29. and this obſery- 
ed by Chryſoſtom in Arcadius's reign, with 


| which that of Ferom agrees, Phenicum gen- 


tes atabolum pati : |, 2. contra Fovinian. 
Paſs we to Syria. In Heliopolis an emi- 


| nent City, there was a Bilbop in Conſtan- 


tines time, Euſeb. wit. Conſt. |. 3. C. 5, 6. 
and yet the Inhabitants were all Idolaters, 
as Peter of Alexandria 1n Theodoret tells us, 
hiſt. 1. 4. c. 20. and iv ivonty]or 3/45, not One 


| of them that would endure to hear the 


Name of Chriſt ; ſo that this Biſhop had a 
{maller Church than 1{chyras, who had but 
ſeven that aſſembled with him. Arethuſa 
was not much better furniſhed with Chri- 
ſtians, as appears by the univerſal concur- 
rence of the people, Men, Women and 
Children, in the torturing of Mazrcas (who 
had been many years Biſhop there ) be- 
caule he would not re-edifie their Idol- 
temple. Soz. /. 5. c. 9. Theod. 1. 3.c. 6. At 
Apamia in Theodoſus's time, (and this was 
a Metropolis) the multitude was only re- 
{trained through fear of the Souldiers, from 
hindering the demoliſhing of Japiters Tem- 
ple, and the Execution of the Emperours 
Order for that purpoſe, Theod. /. 5. c. 21. 
The Inhabitants of Emeſa ( another Metro- 
political City ) turned the Chriſtian Church 
newly built, into a Temple for Bach, in 
Julians 
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Fulians time, ercCting in it for their Wor: 
ihip a ridiculous Idol, dS; yuver ananuty T heod. 
]. 3.c. 6. Nor was this the unhappy tem- 
per of ſome particular places onely, as ap 


pears by that of Sozomen ; both that whichf 


7s called Czloſyriz, ſays he, .and the nppe 
Syria, except the City of Antioch, was long, 
before it came over to Chriſtianity, /. 6, 


c. 34. And at Aztioch it ſelf, the Heathen 


in Valezs's time publickly celebrated the 
idolatrous Rites, uſual in the worſhip 
Fupiter, Bacchirs nnd Ceres, and that in the 
open ſtreet, without fear or ſhame, in 
high rant., 7heod. /. 4. c. 22. In Arabia 
Moſes being, fent Biſhop there in Yatens, 
time, found very few Chriitians, #c:15 Ixi9m 
S$oz. l. 6. c. 38. but how few ſoever ht 
found, he was more happy in his Dioceſ 
than Miles, who Ling Biſhop of a City 
elſewhere, could not perſ{wade one to Chrt 
ftianity, and got nothing from them but 
blows and wounds. $22, /. 2. c. 12. 

And now having viewed all the newx 
neighbours of Paleſtiz2 (and ſeen their po 
{ture towards Chriſtianity) but Egypt ; Ie 
' us touch there alſo. Memphis a Metrops 
litical City, yet in Teroms time it wa 
the Metropolis of th: Egyntian Superſtition, 
on Ezek. g. In Aztinoe there was a Biſhop, 


but he had wiz wiz, very few that _— 
ble 


' 


| 
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bled with him ; the reaſon was, the Inha- 
bitants of the City were Gentiles, Theod. 
[. 4. c: 16. The If{land into which the two 
Mz::ari were baniſhed under VYalexs, was 


| worſe peopled ; it had not one Inhabitanr 


that was a Chriſtian, ſays Socrates, /. 4. c. 
19. But theſe were remoter parts, and 
far from the place where Chriſtianity was 
firſt embraced, and which had: the greateſt 
advantages for propagating it. It may be 
expected, that the Region nearer Alexa- 
ariz was happier, but it ſeems not. Buco- 
lia a Region near Alexanaria, in Ortel. yet 
this is Jerow's charaCter of it, In Bucolia 
nullies eſt Chriſtianornm, Vit. Hilary. And that 
which Hilary fixes on the whole Countrey 
1s not much more favourable, Af2ypros Tdo- 


| lis plena e&ft, & omnigena Deorum Monſtra 


veneratur : © Eoypt 1s full of Idols, and 
« worſhips all kind of Monſters for Dei- 
«ties, Comment. in Matth. c. 1. Look a lit- 
tle further into Africa : Julins Maternus 
Fermiczs, in Ccaſtantines time, affirms, that 
a great part of the Africans did worſhip 
Juno and Venus, he means that part of 
Africa then known ; and that was it 1n 
which the Goſpel had found ſome enter- 
tainment ; it was beſt received in the A- 
frican Dioceſs, yet one of their Councils 
takes notice, That i» moſt maritine places of 
Africa, 
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Africa, and other parts thereof, Idolatry na 
in uſe, Cod. Afric. Can. 57. The moſt q 
their Cities were Maritine, and thoſe uſual 
moſt populous, And this may be the reaſc 
why there was but five Biſhopricks int 
Province of Tripolis, when they were { 
numerous in ſome of the other Provinces 
and it is ſuggeſted by one of their Cou 
cils, Quia interjacere videntur barbare Ge 
tes, Cod, Afric. Can. 44. © Thoſe parts 1 
* the Contrey were taken up with He 
* thens. 

In the Weſt but one Inſtance or tw 
that I may not be tedious. In Turin t 
Heathen were ſo prevalent, that the Chriſti 
ans there were not ſuffered to chooſe a Bi 
. after Gratians deceaſe, Greg. Turin, l. 1. i 
43. To offer all the reſt in one; in Ry 
it ſelf, in the fourth Century, the Senats 
the Nobles and the —— part of 
Commons were given up to Heathenii 
Superſtitions ; ſee the Centuriators eviden 
for it, cent. 4. p. 1484. and it is to me ve 
ry probable, that Religion in few or 
great Cities prevailed, at that time, be 
yond the proportion it did at Rome. A 
little before, it ſeems, the Chriſtians wer; th; 
but a ſmall part of Rowe, when with ge} mi 
neral acclamations the People cryed out, 
Phriſtiant tollantur duodecies, Chriſtians non\ jt 


ſint 


ſin 


[, 
» ijhduces me to believe the Chriſtians were 


1 


q ſine decies ; and the Tenth Perſecution de- 
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creed by the Senate upon thoſe clamours, 
Baron. ad Ann. 301. Sed. 3. And long af- 
ter this, when Conftantize, after he had 
been Emperour near twenty years, expreſ- 
ſing his deteſtation of the Heatheniſh rites 
uſed at the Solemnity, for the celebrating 
of which the Army was wont to go up 
to the Capitol, he thereby. incurred the ha- 
tred' both of the Senate and People of Rome, 
and was reproached therefore in a manner, 
mes" mvJwr, by all the _ as Ayſ. l. 2. p. 
61. and the great diſattetion of Rome to 
Chriſtianity, expreſſed unſufferably, in an 


| univerſal reviling the Emperour for not 


complying with their Heatheniſm, is af- 
ſigned as the Cauſe why he thought of 
transferring the Imperial Seat to another 
City, as he afterwards did to Byzantium, 
as the ſame Hiſtorian tells us. And long 
after it appears the people of Rome were 
generally addifted to heatheniſh Idolatry, 
by what Jerom oblerved — them 1n 
his tinte, on 1/ai. 57. Rome it elf, the La- 
dy of the World, in every of her houſes wor- 
ſhips the Image of a Tutelar Deity, that all 
that come or go out of their Houſes may be 
minded of their inveterate Errour. 

And this is the firſt conſideration which 


no 


— 
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unparalleld, and greater than any Nation 
wnder Heaven had ſuffered, as Joſephus: af-| * 
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no more 1n great Cities, viz. becauſe the 
Heathen were ſo many, 1o they were ( a; 
is proved) in the fourth Century, and 
much more ſo ( as will be granted, ) is 
the ages before. 

The Jews alſo were numerous in thel 
Citics ; there was no part of the Roma 
Empire without multitudes of them ; < th 


Azrippa in his. Oration, diſſwading t ſt 
Jews from war with the Romans, as like ct 
ly to prove, not deltractive to them onf V 
ly ih Paleſt/ze, but to their Countrey-menf 
in all Cirics through the World, in J th 
ſeph. de bell. Jud. {. 2. C. 16. and Straby A 
cited by the fame Author, ſays, they wernſ P< 
planted iz every City, Joſeph. himſelf ſay G 
as much, de bell. Jud. /. 7. c. 21. Thus it %* 
was in the Apoſtles time ; Pas! finds Jew © 
and Synagogues every wherc, and they A 

c 


are mentioned almoſt in every City where: 
he comes, in Syria, in the :/efſer Aſiz, in 
Mzacedonia, in Greece, in Italy; and fo they} Y* 


continued in Ar2uſtine's time, as he ds 
clares, L. contra Epiſt, Petel. And Chryſe C 
ſtom lays, they had their Synagogues » tl 
ma nin, Demonſtr. contr. gent. More par} T 
ticularly in Paleſtize, though the calamt I/ 


ty which befelk them under Ye/paſian was| C 


firms 


# 
| 
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firms again and again, de bell, Jud, /. 6. 
c. 11, and that the calamitics of all from 
the beginning, TH TuYTwY dn atnyes dT BATHLy 
were but ſmall in compariſon of that of the 
Jews; thereby giving a clear Teſtimony 
to the Truth ot Cluiſts Prediftion, Mz. 
25. Yet {o far as I can obſerve, halt of 
the Jews in Paleftize were not then de- 
ſtroyed. The ſame Hiſtorian gives a pun- 
Ctual account of all that periithed in that 
war, and all the particulars put together 


| amaunt not to half the number of thoſe 


that he tells us came to the Paſlover. 
And after in Aariay's time, they were 
poſſeſſed of above a thouſand Towns and 
Garriſons : for above that number did Se- 
verus ( Adrians General ) in that expedi- 
tion take and demoliſh, as Diez relates. 
And tho, as Ariſfto Pelieus, in Euſeb. 1. 4. 
c. 6. Adrian forbad them any acceſs to 
Jeruſalem, ( then called by him £4; ) 
et, if we bclieve the Jewiſh records, they 
ad place in all other Cities of that 
Countrey : for Rabbi Judah took care that 
there ſbould be Scribes and Teach:irs of the 
Traditions in all the Cities of tle land of 
Iſrael; they had their S-»b:4rizz 1n one 
City after another, and great Schools in 
many Towns, vid. D. L. f:! of Jeruſa- 
lem, Sec. 7, 8. And in Conſftartine's time 
they 
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they poſſeſſed Dioceſarea ( anciently Se. 
phoris) and Tiberias, two of the greateſt 
Cities in Galilee ; Dioſpolis alſo, and many! 
other Towns, and were ſo numerous 5] 
to raiſe a war againſt the Emperour, Soz, 
f. 4. c. 6, 

In Chaldea there was not a few Myri. 
ads of them, ſays Joſephus; in Egypt a 
million, fays Philo' Legat. ad Carum ; In 
Cyrene we may conjecture how many they 
were, by the tragedy they there aCted 
in Trajazs time, {Jaughtering two hundred 
twenty thouſand Greeks and Romans, Di. 
on. /. 68. and ſome Myriads in Cyprul 
about the ſame time ; yet Joſephus tells 
us, there were more in Syrz4 than any 
where, de bell. Jud. /. 7. c. 21. they were 
planted in every part of the World, lays he, 
but eſpecially in Syria, for its wicinity tO 
Paleſtine ; and there Titus continued them} 
in the poſſeſſion of their ancient privi- 
ledges, notwithſtanding all the importuni- 
ty of the Syrians for their excluſion, Antiq. 


L. 12. c. 3. As for their numerouſneſs in 


reater Cities, one or two inſtances may 
ſieiahe us. In Alexanaria, the {hughter of 
fifty thouſand Jews in that City did not 
extinguiſh them, de belt, Jud. 1. 2. c. 21. | 
and yet the ſame Author ſeems to inti- 
mate, that they were more numerous in | 


Antioch | 
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Antioch than any City, de bell, Jud. 7. 7. 
ce. 21. Chryſoſtom ſeems to lignihe, that in 
his time, they were as many as the Chri- 
ſtians in that City : for he exhorts each 
of the Chriſtians ro reduce one Jew to 
the Chriſtian Profeſſhon, t,z5; vuir, cc. 
contr. Jud. 1. p. 319. To conclude this 
ſecond conlideration concerning rhe Jews, 
if theſe with the Heathen took up ſo ve- 
ry much of the great Citios, it need not 
Gon ſtrange, that we align the Chriſti- 
ans no larger a proportion therein, than 
is before ſpecihed. 

here remains another ſort of people 
inhabitants of theſe Cities to be taken 
notice of, whoſe numbers made the Chsi- 
ſtian Aſſemblies thinner, and the Biſhops 
flocks leſs numerous. They are ſuch who 
went under the mame of Chriſtians, bur 
were not” of the Communion, nor did al- 
ſemble with the generality of them ; ſuch 
as were called Hereticks, or SeRaries ; 
theſe were many, and had Byhops of 
their own, ſo that there were ſeveral Bi- 
ſhopricks in ſome one City. 

But I ſhall only give a particular ac- 
count of the Nowatians. By the multitude 
of them we may conjecture, whar all the 
reſt put together would amount to. They 


| had their riſe about the middle of the 
| G third 
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third Century, and were many from firlt | 
to laſt, as Soz. /. 2. C. 3. They had a' 
Dioccſs in Rome it ſelf with publick liber- | 
ty till Cz/eſtinus's time, 7d. /. 7. c. 9, .10.| 
another in Alexararia till Cyrils time, So-| 
crat. l, 7. c. 7. another in Conſtantinople, 
where it continued with publick liberty 
longer, #4. 1. 7. c. 11, They had Biſhops| 
in all theſe places; as alſo in Cyzcus, 1d} 
l. 2. c. 39. in Nicea, 1d. /. 4. c. 23. 1n Anf 
cyra, 1d. /. 7. c. 28. in Scythia, 1d. 1bid. cþ * 

| 


—_—_—— 
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45. in Nicomeaia, 1d. 1.4. c. 23. 1n Cotys 
um, id. /. 4. C. 28. and divers other pla- 
ces in Phrygia; they abounded there an 
in Paphlagonia, 1d. 1. 2. c. 30. and had 
their Churches in Galatza, 1d. /. 5. c. 20, 
in Myſja and Helleſpont, as alſo in F/r« 
cia., At Conſtantinople the ſame Hiſtorian 
mentions a long Succeſſion of Biſhops 
amongſt them ; the fifth is Chryſanthus, 
under whem their Churches were more 
coatirmed and enlarged : for he was 2 
perſon of great place and honour, having 
been the Emperour's Lieutenant in Byrit- 
tair, 1d. l. 7. c. 12. In Rome, Innocentin 
takes many Churches from them, is.) 
zbid. c. 9. Celeſtinus deprived them of more, 
till which time they had miobrtily flouriſh- 
ed at Rome, having very many Churches 
and great multitudes of people, 1d. ibid. 6 
Il, [1 
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In the fourth age, as Chriſtians did in- 
creaſe, ſo were Sets and Errours multi- 
plied, I will not be particular herein, 
my deſign leading me no further into theſe 
times than the conſideration of the Church- 
es then, may help us to diſcover their 
ſtate in foregoing ages. I need not ſhew, 
how predominant Ariani/p was in the 
oreatelt part of the Chriſtian World, iz- 
gemuit totus orbis, & Arianum ſe eſſe mi- 
ratus eft, Jerom adverſ. Lncif. when it 
poſſeſt the whole Orient, having none to 
oppoſe it, as Jerom ſaics, but Athanaſins 
and Paulibins, adverl. Jo. Jeruſ. 

Nor how the Donatiſts prevailed in 
Africa, when Auguſtin tells us from T ych- 
nins, that they had a Council conliſting 
of two hundred ſeventy Biſhops in the 
beginning of the fourth age, Epi/t. 48. and 
that they were in-many -places more nu- 
merous than” the Catholicks. Nor how 
the Macedonians did abound, who carried 
away no {mall part of the people to their 
perſwaſion, both in Conſtantinople, Birckynia, 
Thracia, Helleſpont, a»4 the Nations round 
about; Sorz.'l. 4. c. 26. Nor wil I fo 
much as nams the other numerous Sects 
and Errours, which had their diltinCt 
Churches and reſpeCQtive Biſhops in ſeve- 
ral Cities, ſo that there was ſometimes 
G 2 four 
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ſour or five Biſhops of ſeveral perſwaſi- 
cns ſeated in one City. 

{t's probable the Church ſcarce gained 
more numbers by the encouragement of 
Conſtantine, than it loſt by Arivs, and 
thole many other erroneous Spirits, in 
which thar age (as it every way more 
degenerated) was more unhappily fertile, 
than any before it. 

To draw this Diſcourſe to an iſſue ; 
_— we a yy forty furlongs in com- 
Pa S, ( than which there were very few 

igger;) let us allow half thereof to Hea- 
thens ; ( they had rarely ſo little in the 
three firſt ages ) allow then a third or 
fourth to Jews and Nowatians, and 
pther SeCts, and the proportion left the 
Chriſtians-will not exceed the dimenſions 
of a ſmall Town, ſuch as ſome of our 
Market Towns, when yet the inhabitants 
and thoſe allo of the Villages about it, 
can and do meet together tor Commu- 
nion. 


But it may be more fatisſaQtory, to | 


make this evident, in ſome particular Ci- 
ties; let us do it in a few of the preat- 
er, and ſome of the greateſt. 


———_ 


——_ 
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Berytus was an emnunent City, and a | 


ſpecial inſtance of the prodigious magni- 
cence of Herod and the two Agripps's, in 
Joſe- 
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Joſephus, thought fit alſo to be the Seat 
of an Arch-bilhop; and yet it had but 
one Church in Julian's time, which was 
then burnt by Magnus, mv Enguriey inxancigy 
iurphoxs: It is not one of the Churches, 
but the Church of Beryt#s, Theod. /. 4. c. 
20. Tyre was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Cities of the Eaſt, the Metropolis of Phe- 
zicia, and the Biſhop of it ſo eminent as 
he had place above all the Metropolitans 
of the Orient nexc to the Patriarch of 
Antioch. Yet Paulinus Biſhop there in 
Conſtantine's time, had but ſo many 'under 
his Epiſcopal charge ( as the Panegyriſt 
in Euſebizs informs us, 1. 10. c. 4.) as he 
could take a perſonal notice of their Sorls, 
and accurately examine the inward Hate of 
every One, immuneiy Tis iwderd' ro Toy uurripey &vyav 
Ptwelas ——— irg5ov Axes iEnrayim, Þ. 279, AC* 
quaintins himſelf” throughly with the conditi. 
on of all thoſe Souls that were committed to 
im, Tiv Tay dur# xexnipupiray 4136) wwdieyvicrar x; 
enoxeway Ndvuay, P. 28 Y 

Synnada, after the diviſion of Phry9ia 
into two Provinces by Con#antine, was 
Metropolis of Pacatiana. There Theodoſins, 
the Catholick Biſhop in the reign of Ho- 
norius and Theodoſins junior , perlecuting 
the Macedonians ( contrary to the cuſtom 
of the trus Church, which was never 
G 3 want 
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wont to  perſecute any, as the Hiſtorign 
notes, 4m I timid un wolas Near Th ophedVCw tn 
xandiz,) Agapetus the Macedonian Biſhop in 
that City on a ſudden turns Orthodox, 
and calling together the pcople under 


him, perſwades them to it ; this done, | 


with a great multitude, yea with all the 
people, Kaner Se muvt; 7 MG) hc haſtens into 
the Church, Socrat. hijt. 1. 7.” c. 3. fo that 
all the people were no more than one 
Church would contain. 

Cyzicus was a preat City as any 1n 
Aſia. S$trabo ſays: it might contend with the 
chicf Cities there for ſplendour and great- 
nels, /. 12. Florus calls it the Rowe of 
Aſia. Tn Julia's time the greateſt part ol 
the Citizens were Heathens, the City 
ſending their Deputies to him ( as about 


nm mn 


other affairs, ſo) for the re-edifyinz2 of | 


their Idol Temples, SOz. biſt. 1. 5. c. 14. Bc: 
ſlides theſe, and the Fews numerous here 
as in all other ſuch Cities in thele parts, 
the Novatians had a Church, which Eleu- 
fins having demoliſhed in Conſtantize's time, 
Julian enjoyns him under great penalty 
to rebuild it, zd. /.5. c. 5. The Arians 
had a Biſhop there, viz. Ennomins, T heod. 
hiſt. 1.2. c. 29. The Macedonians, the fol- 
lowers of Elerſizs did abound there, and 
xt {comms were the molt confiderable part 
ol 
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of thoſe that any way pretended to the 
Chriſtian Profeſſion, Socrat. /. 4. c. 6. So%. 
l. 6. c. $. Now all theſe dedufted, there 
will not remain for the Diocels of the 
Orthodox Biſhop, near lo ma''7 as we 
may allow him without prejuuvice ro car 
Hypothelis. Yet further, it ſeems all the 
Chriſtians in this City were no more 
than could meet together in one piace, to 
hear the Recantation of Eleuſirs : tor he 
being frighted by the threatnings of /a- 
lens, into a Sublcription tO Ariani{m, 
thought fit, for his own Vindication, to 
declare before them all, the force that was 
put upon him, and ſo he did, #7} mv7is 2%, 
coram univerſo populo, in the hearing of 
all the people, Socrat. 1. 4. c. 16. aflem- 
bled, ei Tis exnxaicias, AS Soom. tl. 6. Cc. 8. 
And in an aſſembly upon ſuch an occali- 
on, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe ( if Hiſto- 
rians had not cxpreſſed it) an univerſal 
concourſe. 

Conſtantinople, which I reckon among 
the greater ( not the greateſt ) Citics, be- 
caule in the beginning of the fourth Age 
it was but in motion towards that va!t- 
neſs, which it afterwards arrived at. In 
Alexander's time deſigned to be Metropha- 
es his Succeſlour in the Biſhoprick there, 
abont Ann, 317. the Chriſtians were no 
G 4 more 
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more than could all meet together 3 {o 
1 heod. informs us, owatw ow min mis «dwg, 
imma, L. 1. c. 14. Afterwards, many| 
falling off to Arianiſm, the remainder 
made but wir wiegr, as the ſame Hiſul 
ray tells us, /. 5. c. 8. So that in Valens; 
reign, when Nazianzez took the charg: 
of them; a very little houſe did ſerv: 
them for a Church, is #z/oz ws inuncial; 
Soz.1. 7. c.5. and Socrates agrees with hin 


in the expreſſion, /. 4. c. 1. By Nazianzaf 


many were reduced, and that Churc 
enlarged, ſays Theodoret: And Theodoſin 
the great diſcountenancing Arianiſm, COn 
tributed much to the augmenting 0 
it; yet in the time of Theodofuus juni, 
it ſcems all amounted to no more that 
.one Church could contain, if Socrates de 
Celve us not, /. 4. c. 23. Gu ms is inxon 
EX V%T2» CF 

At Azcyra the chief City of Galatia, 
beſides the Gentr/es and Jews there, the 
Novatians had a Biſhop, Soz. Þ$. 6. 1. 
Socrat, 1.6. c. 20. the Semi-Arians had ? 
Biſhop there, in Epiphan. Her.'73. the 
Arians had a Biſhop alſo, Soz. /. 4. c. 24 


And beſides theſe new SeQts, a rocly> | 
Y 


ous ſwarm of the old ſort mentioned 


__— 


Jerom, viz. Cataphryges, Ophite, Borborite, 


Maznichei, &c. by which that Church was | 


all 
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all rent in pieces, as he-complains, proew. 
in comment. ad Galat. Scis mecum qui vids 
Ancyram Metropolim Galatie, quod nunc uſ- 
que Schiſmatibus dilacerats ſit, quod dogma- 
tum warietatibus conftuprata, &c. Ry the 
State of which City, Baronins leaves us 
to judge what was the Condition of the 
reſt of the Cities in the Eaſt, which had 
not ſuch preſervatives to keep them from 
this miſchief, as 47c5r4 enjoyed under two 
holy Biſhops, ad Arn. 373. . 6. 

The like may be ſaid of Cz2/area, the 

chief City in Mawritania, in which, St. 
Aufin deſires Emeritus the Donatiſt Bi- 
ſhop, he might there, al rhe Citizens be- 
ing preſent, defend his Communion, Poſjid. 
Vita Auguit. c. 14. 
At 7uberias a principal City in Galilee, 
Epiphanius tells us, that Toſeph got leave 
of Confantine to build a Church, where 
there was none before; and accordingly 
he raiſed a Church, and that but a fo 
tle one, unggy inonciay immeyiosrs AS allo he 
did at Dioceſarea, or Sephiris, and in 
aber Cities, Hzr. 3o. p. 136. 

At Dioceſarea 1n Cappadocia, which in 
Nazianzen is mins une>n, there was but one 
Church, as appears by his Epi#le 49. p. 

Io. 

At Conſtantia, the Metropolis of C 77s, 

aL 
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and other Cities of that Iſland, there was 
no plurality - of Pariſhes or Churches, as 
Petavins concludes, in that Epiphanizs ſpeaks 
of them in . Alexandria as not elſewhere 
uſual, nor. known amo:iglt the Cypriors; 
Unam duntaxat Eccleſia;n extitiſſe in quam 
univerſi confluerent, cujuſmoai Cypri urbes erant. 
Unde quoa Alexandrie receptum erat, velut 
popularibus [yis peregrinum CF inuſutatum ad- 
notavit Epiphanius, Animadverl. iz Epiph. 
Her. 69. a. 1. 

At Neoceſarea, a Metropolis in Ponta, 
and other Cities in thoſe parts of 4a, but 
one Church, as appears by the Synod there, 
can. 13. which the ſame Author obſerves, 
ibid. p. 281. Siquidem initio oppidanis omni- 
bus par eſſe poterat Epiſcopus ; hinc eſt quod 
in Neoceſar. can. 13. unum duntaxat urbis 
xugtexdy nominatur ; and tells us, plures in ea- 
dem urbe titult, was then ( when Epipha- 
mins wrote, viz. about Ann. 376.) either 
not to be found in other Cities beſides 


Alexandria, wel ſaltem in paucts, or but in} 


few. 
I might produce like evidence for others 
of their greater Cities ; but no more is 
needfull, fince by theſe ( with the other 
before mentioned ) we may judge of the 
reſt; and the Inference ariſeth hence ad- 
vantageouſly for the former Ages ; if the 
Biſhops 


—— 
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Biſhops flocks were no greater in and after 


Conſtantine's time, what were they before, 
when all grant them to have been leſs ? 


Og ——— 


CAP. VY. 


Ome we at laſt to the greateſt Cities 
of all. Concerning theſe there may 
be the greateſt doubt, whether they con- 
tained not more Chriſtians than we ſpeak 
of, in the three firſt Ages. If we ſhall bring 
proof that they did not, there can reaſo- 
nably remain no doubt concerning any of 
the reſt. Indeed if our evidence ſhould fail 
us as to theſe, yet it would be no confide- 
rable prejudice 'to our undertaking : for 
what are two or three too bulky and o- 
vergrown Biſhopricks, to the many thou- 
ſands that exceeded not the proportions' 
| of our Pariſhes. But I have not yet met 
with any thing to convince me, that the 
greateſt of thoſe Cities in the firſt ages 
after Chriſt, had more Chriſtians under 
one Biſhop than there are in ſome one of 
our Pariſhes; but find enough to make 
the contrary ſeem probable ; which I ſhall 
now produce. 
To begin with Rowe, which was 1n- 
compa. 
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comparably the greateſt City in the Chri. 
tian world, Ann. 236. or thereabouts, all 
the Faithfull in Rome did meet together 
in one place to chooſe a Biſhop in the 
place of Anterw, wr dlnger emily yaeoris 
$02.01 — 6H Ths ixxanona; 6nwnteMUNeY, Lu &b. viſt. 
/. 6. c. 29. and a Dove reſting upcn the 
head of Fabian, in the place where rhey 
were aſſembled, thereupon all the People, 
1 m/y]a a23r, With all alacrity and oze -9n- 
ſent did place him in the Epiſcopal Seat. 
They were no more after, Azz. 250. than 
could all together in the Church impor- 
tune Cornelivs for the re-admiſſion of one 
of the Ordainers of Nowatian, who entered 
into the Church lamenting, the whole peo- 
ple interceding for him, mii] 4 >a%, Enſch. 
þ. 6. c. 43. They were no more than could 
concurre in an Epiſtle to falute their Bre- 
thren at Carthage, Salutant wos fratres, lay 
'the Romans to thoſe at Carthage, & tots 
Eccleſia, in Cyprian, Epiſt. 3. They were 
no more than Cornelizs could read Cypri- 
ar's Letters to in their numerous Aſlem- 
bly ; he always read them ampliſſime plebi, 
and deſires him to read that in particular 
which he then ſent, quanquam ſciem —— 

fanttiſſime atque ampliſſime plebi legere te 

ſemper luexas noſtras, &c. |. 1. Epilt. 3. 

They were no more than could all be = 
Ent 


- [ſent at Conſultations about matters of con- 
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cernment : for ſuch matters ought not to 
be determined ( as the Roman Confellors 
write) but with the advice of all, Nor Opor- 
tet niſi ut ipſe ſcribis caute moderateque tra- 
fari, conſultis omnibus & ipſis tlawtibus Lai- 
tis, wt in tuis liters & ipſe teſtaris, Epilt. 
26. They cancurr'd with Cypr:ay, and his 
way was, hec ſingulorum trattanda fit & 
limanaa plenins ratio now tantum cm Colle- 
gis meis, ſed & cum plebe pſa univerſa, 
Epiſt. 28. 

I meet with nothing that makes any 
ſhow of a Probability that their num- 
bers were more at that time, but Corxe- 
lizes his catalogue of Officers in his Epiſtle 
to Fabivs of Antioch, and the number of 
the Poor , which were Fifteen hundred, 
Eaſeb. 1. 6. c. 37. As for the number of 
Officers, the ſhow will vaniſh, if it be 
conlidered, that it was the cuſtom of thoſe 
ancient times, to multiply Officers far be- 
yond what was necellary, yea ſo much, 
that, as Nazianzen tells us, the Officers 
were ſometimes as many as they had the 
charge of, «is oadsy]t mois i endow agen of 
dedduir, Orat. 1. 

As for the other, how to compute the 
numbers of the Roman Church by the 
number of the Pogr, I know no better 
way 
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way than to obſerve what proportion 


there was -betwixt theſe in other places, 
Chryſoſtom in his time computes the poor 
at Conſtantinople to have been half as ma- 
ny as all the other Chriſtians there, thee 
N21, puedes, thoſe mi]e uvert ds, in Ad S, Hom, 
11. þ. 674. If it were thus at Rome in 
Cornelins's time, we may collect the num: 
ber to have been about three thouſand, 
At Antioch the ſame Father ſuppoles the 
Poor a tenth part, in Matth. Homil. &. «. 
P- 421. where dividing the whole into 
three ranks, he counts a tenth part rich, 
and a tenth poor, x} 7 dirilw mwinw wv 3h 


os ov, Milerably poor, (and ſo come} 


their number to be leſs) and the reſt be- 
twixt both. Now it is probable, that the 
proportion of the Poor at Rome - in the 
third Age, was nearer the former than 
the later of theſe Inſtances, rather the 
half than a tenth part. For if in Chry- 
/oſtow's time, when Chriſtianity had 
much reputation, as to tempt the richeſt 
to profeſs it, the poor at Azxtioch was a 
tenth part ; in all probability, at Rome in 
time of fierce Perſecution, when few of 
the rich in compariſon received the Go- 
ſpel, the Poor were a far greater propor- 
tion than a tenth, But ſuppoſe what is 
not likely, that they were no more, the 
whole 
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whole Church would but conliſt of abour 
fifteen thouſand ; and if one Table could 
not poſſibly (for thoſe times admitted not 
of conveniencies) ſerve lo many, divers of 
our Pariſhes in Ez2lazd are ill provided 
for, which conſiſt of more. Belides, all 
were not Communicants ; and a great part 
of them of neceſſity were ſtill abſent, the 
Sick, the Decrepit, the little Ones, thoſe 
that attended ſuch, thoſe that looked to 
their Familics, and made provilion tor the 
relt; a third part may be abated upon 
ſuch accounts. Indeed Cornelins lays there, 
that his people were zzumerable ; but then 


. the exprefſion muſt not be taken {trictly 


for more than could be numbred, other- 
wile we ſhall make Corzelins ſpeak that 
which is apparently falſe : for all the Ci- 
tizens of Rowe (in comparilon of whom 
the Chriſtians were but as it were a 
bandfull ) were frequently numbered, eve- 
ry fifth year ; but underſtand it as com- 
monly, to ſigniftic a very -great number, 
and thoſe that urge it will have no advan- 
tage by it ; ampliſſima plebs in. Cyprian is a 
full expreſſion of it, who yet are no more 
than a Letter might be read to when 
allſembled together. So St. Auitin lays, 
in Galatia there were Regiones 1nnumera- 
biles, de Unit. Eccleſ. C,. 10. and Galls 
Pla- 
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Placidia innumerabiles Civitates Italie, epiſt, 
ad Theodoſ. And. the Council of Africs 
in an Epiſtle to Celeitine, ſpeaks of innume- 
rable Biſhops in Synods, ( the ſame wort 
which Cornelius ulcs, dracifuwr,) whereas 
we find not above three hundred in any 
African Synod, not ſeven hundred in any 
other ; ſuch a number will ſatisfie the ex- 
preſſion which ſome would ſtrain to their 
advantage z whereas if we allow more 
than twice ſo many thouſands intend- 
ed by it, that will not make them more 
than are in ſome of our Pariſhes. 

Alexandria was counted the greateſt 


City in the Empire next to Rome, moins | 


wer iv Pun, as Joſephus. Strabo calls 1t 
the greateſt Marc Town in the World, 
uiniooy Ts Stews mng ur exe Ammianus Marcell:- 
nus Calls it wverticem omninm Civitatum; 
and when by Auſonius, Carthage and An- 
tioch are preferred before it, that was, as 
the ſame Hiſtorian tells us, becauſe it was 
much weakened by Civil Wars under Av- 
relian the Emperour. 

Now to ſhew that the Chriſtians were 
not more there than could meet in one 
place, I ſhall not inſiſt upon this, that 
Dionyſius Biſhop there in the latter end of 
the third Age, calls that Church oem 
and that ſcrupulous mpmber of it ( —_ 

caſe 


& 
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caſe he is relating to Xy#us ) s av aus 
yatror £Sager, Enſeb. hiſt. 1.7. c. 9. and the 
place of their Panegyrical Aſſemblies, 
{which was their greatelt of all, ) was in his 
time a place of no great reception mz;nye 
xoy nav J629Vs xwetor, NOC only 4 Field, Or 2 
Deſert, but a Ship, an Ine, or a Priſon, 
ibid. /. 7. c. +4. though thefe be fair pro- 
babilities. 

But Athanaſius, in his Apology to Con- 
ftantius, about Ann. 355. makes 1t evident 
beyond all contradiction. He being accu- 
ſed for aflembling the people in the great 
Church before it was finiſhed or dedi- 
cated, mer curly 704wfira, Makes this part 


' of his defence, That the confluence of the 


people at the paſchal ſolemnity was ſo great ; 
that if they had met in ſeveral Aſſemblies, 
uni wigs x, monies, the other Churches were 
ſo little and ſtrait that they would have been 
in danger of ſuffering by the crond ; nor would 
the univerſal harmony and concurrence of the 
people have been ſo wiſible and effettual, if 
they had met in parcels; and therefore he 
appeals t9 him, ether it were not better 
for the whole multude to meet in that preat 
Church, ( beins a Place large enough to ve- 
cerve them all together, Urns iln mins 5% Sanz 
uv SEa ut md'vius, } and to have a concur- 
rence of "all the people with enz wotce, For 

H if 
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if, fays he, according to our Saviours pro- 
muſe, where two ſhall agree as touching any 
thins, that ſhall be done for them, of my 
Father, &c. how prevalent will be the one 
voice of (0 numerous a people aſſembled to- 
gether, and ſaying Amen to God. 

So that hereby it is evident, that in 
rhe middle of the fourth age, all the 
Chriſtians at Alexandria which were wont 
at other times to meet in ſeveral afſſem- 
blies, were no more than one Church 
might and did contain, ſo as they could 
all joyn at once in the Worſhip of God, 
and Cconcurr in one Amen, Athanal. Eait. 
Comelin. tom. 1. Þ. 531- 

Further he rells him, that Alexander 
his Predcceflor, who dyed, Ann. 325. did 
as much as he in like circumſtances ; 
though there were ſeveral other Church 
es in the City, yet being all {trait and lit- 
tle, he aſſembled the whole multitude in 
the Church called Theonas ( which was 
then counted the great Church; though it 
ſeems not great enough now ) before it 
was quite tiniſhed, 4. ib{d. p. 532. 

This 1s teſtimony clear enough ; but 
*tis capable of another kind of proof, 
which might be as fatisfaftory to ſome, 
yet being prevented in it by a better 
hand, I wave it. See R. B. Church Hi- 
tory, þ. 9, 10. [ 
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I think the premiſes are ſo evident, 
that there 15 no need of the help of Dz- 
ony(ius's oblervation, that Alexandria in his 
time, ( viz. the latter end of the third 
Century, was not by much fo populous 
as of old, Exſeb. 1. 17. c. 16. and the old 
men more 1n number formerly, than both 
old and young in his days. 

Antioch in Straho's account was lels 
than Alexanaria, 1. 16. but greater than 
any other City ſave that and Rome; and 
ſo called by Joſephus the third City in 
the World, TELTW Jikteusvns E992 re9 770) de bel. 
Tud. 1. 3. c. 1. In Zyſimns it is the Me- 
tropolis of the whole Orient, hi#. /. 1. 
p. 15. and in Chry/o#om the Metropolis of 
the World, Tom. 5. Homil. .x #9. Herodian 
tells us, that Gerta deligned it or Alexan- 
dria to be the Seat of hi; Empire, come- 
ing but little ſhort, as he thought, of 
Rome, s my uerles dmertors, l. 4» Þ« Y. 

The Chriſtians there in the firlt Ages 
were no more than could all meet roge- 
ther in the houſe of Theophilus, as ap- 
pears by the Author of the Recognitions, 
which, tho fallly aſcribed to Clemens, is 
ancient ; nor will it be ealie to find a 
reaſon why the following pallage ſhould 
be forged : Theophilus — Domus ſue 
ingentem Baſilicam Eccleſis nomine con/ecra- 
H 2 wits 
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wit, in qua omnis multitudo ad audiendum 
verbum conveniens, credebat ſane doftrine, 
]. 10. ad fin. 

When Paulus Samoſatenus Biſhop of this 
City, was for Herelie ejected out of the 
Biſhoprick, he would not give up the 
poſſeſſion of the houſe where the Church 
did meet, is innanoias nu, Eyſeb. b. Jo. &o 
So that one houſe it ſeems was then ſut- 
ficient, otherwiſe they might have had 
more under an Emperour ſo favourable 
as Aurelian, who upon their Addreſs to him 
reſtored them the poſſeſſion of this. And 
that it was the Church-houſe in which 
they aſſembled, not the Biſhops houſe, as 
the Tranſlator renders it, appears, becauſe 
it is preſently after called the Church, 
EZeAauvara Ts ExntAnding * and elſewhere the 
_ of the Church aſſemblies is frequent- 
y called, EKKANTIa; 01205y Euſeb. l. 9. c. 9. ae 
wit. Conitant. 1.2. c. 36. and Hi. 1.8. c. 
ult. 

In the fourth Age all the Chriſtians 
there could meet together for the choice 
of Enitatins, anno 324. dms 5 xevs, lays The- 
odoret, 1.1. c. 7. After he by the mali- 
cious practices of the Arians was ejefted 
about Azz. 328. there were no Chriſti- 
ans viſible there, but in the aſſemblies of 
the Arians, during the time that Ex/ali- 
Hl, 
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us, Enphrozins, Flacellus, Stephanns, Leonti- 


us, Endoxius and Anianus were Biſhops, 
ſave thoſe who adhering to the Truth, 
and Enuitathius, ſeparated themſelves, and 
were under the conduct of the Presbyter 
Paulinus, Theod. hi. l. 1. c. 22. and theſe 
were no more than could meet together 
in a private houſe, ( where pro tha al- 
ſembled with them, ) # io mov Gmciars innan- 
ndfov, Soz. L. 3. c. 19. and when they had 
more favour in a little Church : for fo 
Euzoius the Arian Biſhop, who had ſome 
reverence for Paulinus, granted them wiar wy 
wedv xxanmey, Socr, |. J. Ce. 7 

Paulinus. after he had governed them 
as a Presbyter for above thirty years, 
was made Biſhop by Lucifer of Calarts, 
Ann. 362. having no other for his flock 
than thoſe called Ex/tathians, nor Ewvagri- 
vs his Succeſſour ; yet theſe the Egyprian, 
Arabian, Cyprian, Roman Biſhops, and the 
Churches of the Weſt and South count- 
ed the only true lawful Biſhops of Ant-- 
och, Theod. 1. c. Sow l. &. 


But thirty two years after the expulli- 
on of Exſtathius, another company who 
had hitherto joyned in publick with the 
Arians, Miletus to whom they were ad- 
dicted being exiled about Azz. 350. and 
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Euzoirs ſubſtituted in his place, do with- 
draw themſelves from the Arian Aﬀem. 
blies, and met in a Church in Pale, 
Theod.1. 2. c. 31. for the numbers of the 
Miletians, ( ſothey were called ) Theodcrer's 
expreſſion ſeems to make the Ex/tathian; 
more, /. 1. c. 22. however one Church, 
and that no great one would contain 
them; and one they had of Jovinian, 
Theod. |. 4. c. 22. And fince 2 private 
houſe and a ſmall Church, or two Church- 
es, and thoſe not great, could hold both 
theſe parties, we may well conclude one 
large Church would have contained them 
both, if both could have agreed to aſſem- 
ble init; and yet the Apes ſince acknow- 
ledge no true Biſhop at Antioch at that 
time, but he that was head of one of 
theſe parties. They met all in one Church 
at the Ordination of Chryſoſtom, it George 
Alex. do not miſinform us, vt. Chryſolt 
tom. 8. p.178. and fo they did five years 
after Meletize,*s death, ſays Chryſoſtom, tom. 
5. Þ. 537. Eait. Savil. 

It will be needleſs to add, their num- 
bers were leſſened by Viralines falling off 
to Apollinarins, and drawing a great mul: 
titude after him called YVitalians, who had 
Biſhops of their own in this and other 
Cities, S$oz. /. 6. c. 25. or to ſay any 
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thing of the Luciferians there, of whom 
S$oz, 4.7. c. 3. or of any other Seas which 
were there numerous enough, fince I ſup- 
poſe it is clear by the Premiſes, that the 
two main Twiwar, before they crumbled 
away by thoſe diviſions, comprized no 
more than might meet together for Com- 
munion, the Aureum dominicum, which the 
Hiſtorian ſpeaks of there, might have held 
them. 

Carthage was not counted ſo great by 
ſome as the three Cities forementioned ; 
yet next to them, one of the greateſt in 
the Empire. Herodtan ſays, that for Rich- 
es, multitude of Inhabitants, and greatneſs, 
it was ſhort of Rome only, and contended 
with Alexandria i» Egypt, m2 terregsior, for 
the next place to Rome, /. 7. p. 153. 

That there were no more Chriſtians 
in that Church about Azz». 200. than 
could meet together in one place for 
Church-adminiſtrations, there is evidence 
enough in Tertallian, which at preſent I 
ſhall not further take notice of, than in 
the obſervation of a great Antiquary, the 
Biſhop of Orlears, who in his Notes on 
Tertullian, ad Uxorem, p. 25. ſhews the ri- 
diculouſneſs of thoſe who would prove 
the modern Procefſions from Tertullian's 
SD! P2ocedendum, how many 1 emples, 
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how many Churches muſt there be at Cat- 
thage for the performing of theſe rites ; 
una tantum illis temporibus erat Eccleſia & 
Domus Sacra, & ita certe humilis C* parum 
ornata ut a privatis facile non aignoſcere- 
Fur. 

In Cypriaz's time, who lived till about 
Ann. 260. in all Church adminiſtrations 
and tranſactions of moment in the Church 
and Bilhoprick of Carthage, tota fratermtas 
— plebs untverſa— omnes ſtantes Laict , all the 
people were to be preſent, as he declares 
every where in his Epiſtles; and how all 
could be preſent if they were more than 
could meet together, is not intelligible. 1 
ſhould tranſcribe a great part of thoſe Epi. 
ſtles, if I ſhould produce all the evidence 
for this, which 1s there offered ; a few 
brief paſſages may ſuffice. All were pre- 
ſent at reading of Letters, /. 3. Epiſt. 16. 
All were preſent at the Sacrament, and 
therefore he would have it adminiſtred at 
ſuch a time, #t Sacrament veritatem, fra- 
ternitate omni preſente, celebremus, |. 2. 
epiſt. 3. All preſent at Exhortations, xe: 
univerſe fraternitati allocutio & perſuaſio 
noſtra defuit, 1. 3. epiſt. 5. All preſent at 
Cenſures, cauſam atturi apud univerſam ple- 
bem, 1. 3. epiſt. 14, All preſent at Eleti- 
on of Officers, /. 2. epift. 5. particularly 
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a Biſhop was to be choſen plebe preſente— 
convocata plebe tota ſub omnium oculis — 
de univerſe fraternitatis ſuffragio, and ſo 
ought to be de divina anutoritate, and 
ſo were de fatto through the Chriſtian 
world, per univerſas fere Provincias, 1. 7. 
Ep. 4. All preſent at debates and conſul- 
tations, hec ſingulorum trattanda fit & li- 
manda plenins ratio cum plebe ipſa unt- 
verſa ; lo he writes to the People, exa- 
minabuntur ſingula preſentibus vobis, |. 3. ep. 
16 


So long as Cyprian's Principles and Pra- 
tice were retained in that Church, it did, 
it could conſiſt of. no more than might 
all aſſemble at one place ; and we have 
no reaſon to doubt but they were retain- 
ed the remainder of that Age ; and we 
find them afting conformably thereto in 
the next. For Azz. 311. the year before 
the Decree for Liberty to Chriſtians was 
publiſhed by Conſtantine, the whole multi- 
tude concurres in the eleCtion of Czcilian 
by joynt ſuffrage, ſuffrag:0 totius populi Ce- 
cilianus eligitur, Optat. /. 1. 

And atter Conitantize declared himſelf 
in favour of Chriſtianity, many here, as 
elſewhere, came over from Heatheniſm ; 
yet - there was no great alteration made 
hereby as to the largeneſs of his Biſhop- 
I rick, 
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rick, ſince it is a queſtion, whether Cay- 
thaze gained as many from Geztiliſm as it 
loſt to the Donatis, who were ſo nume- 
rous here as to have a Biſhop of their 
own, and enough for another Dioceſs in 
this City, and their Biihops there: ſuc- 
ceſſively, Majorinus (made by a Synod of 
ſeventy ; ) Donatus, Parmenianus , Primia- 
us, confirmed by a Synod of three hundred 
and ten Biihops. 

Jeruſalem was far inferiour in greatneſs 
to the four Cities forementioned, yet may 
be thought conſiderable in this Diſcourſe, 
becauſe of the many thouſands converted 
there by the Apoſtles : from whence it is 
concluded, that they were more than could 
meet together in one place for commu- 
nion. But I have ſhewed this before to 
be a miſtake, and that of thoſe five thou- 
ſand converted, the twentieth part cannot 
in reaſon be counted Inhabitants of the 
City ; Vid. c. 1. About forty years after, 
this Church conliſted of no more than 
Pella a {mall City could entertain, toge- 
ther with its own Inhabitants ; for thither 
they all retired, az Enſebins informs us, 
l. 3. c. 5. being admoniſhed from Heaven 
to leave the City ; and Epiphanins de poynd. 
& menſ. c. 15. mire 4 pei, being warn- 
ed by an Angel to {cave the City a little 
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| before it was deſtroyed, obeyed and dgvelt 
| Mm Pella a City of Decapolis, And they 
deſerved the title of ingaris, (whether Jo- 
fephus intended it for them or others, ) 
who he ſays, after the retreat of Ceitrms 
from Jeruſalem, left the City as a Ship 
ready 10 link, TM. Toy &inarar, Rec. de Bell. 
Tud. L. c. & And from hence Archbiſhop 
Whitgift concludes the {mallneſs of their 
numbers ; How few Chri#tians, ſays he, were 
there at Jeruſalem mot long before it was 
de#royea, being above forty years after Chriit ? 
Doth aot Eufebius tetifie, I. 3. c. 5. that 
they all were received into a little Town call- 
ed Pella ? and yet the Apoitles had ſpent 
much time and labour in preaching there, but 
the number of thoſe that did not profeſs Chriit 
in that City was infinite. 

Not long after the deſtruttion of Jers- 
ſalem, if we believe Epiphanius, ubi ſupra, 
n. 15. they returned from Pel/a to Jeruſa- 
lem, and ſettled in the ruines of a part of 
the deſolate City, no fit place to enter- 
tain multitudes; and near tifty years after 
are found there very low and few : For, 
as the ſame Author tells us, Adrian, in 
his Progreſs through thoſe parts of the 
Empire, coming to Fers/alem finds the 
whole City lzid level with the ground, 
except a few Houſes and a little Church, 
I 2 muepixTS 
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vow, ibid. c. 14. and one would judge they 
could not be very many, whom ſo ſmall a 
Church could contain, and {ſo few Houſes 
lodge. 

After Adrian had raited the' City 41:4 
out of the ruines of the old Jeruſalem, the 
Church there was ſo far from riſing with 
the City, that it fell from what it was 
before, being in his time very much di- 
miniſhed if not quite ruined, as to its 
ancient Conſtitution. For Aarian, provo- 
ked by the Rebellion of the Fews, by ſe- 
vere Edits excludes them all, not onely 
trom Jeruſalem, bur all the territory round 
about it, as Ariito Pelleus in Euſeb. l. 4. 
c. 6. And Sulpitius Severn, hift. I. 2. lays, 
this Prohibition reached not onely thoſe 
that were Jews by Religion, but all that 
were Jews by Extract, tho profeſſing the 
Chriſtian Religion ; ſo that it the Church 
then at Jeruſalem were either wholly, or 
for the greateſt part, conſtituted of ſuch 
Jews, by this Law it was either quite diſh- 
pated or greatly diminiſhed. Now Ewuſe- 
bins tells us, that from the Apoſtles to this 
laſt devaſtation of Pale#ine by Adrian, that 
Church did conſiſt of ſuch Fews, #5 iCelov 
ma», l, 4. c. 5, which we muſt underſtand 
cither abſolutely, ſo as none elſe but be- 
lieving 
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lieving Jews were Members of that Church, 
or elle none but they in compariſon, very 
few of the Gepriles ; in the firſt ſence by 
this Edit it would be quite diſſolved as 
to its betng a Church at Jeruſalem; in 
the latter ſence it would be reduced to a 
{ſmall compaſs, and very few Members, 
viz., thoſe onely of the believing Gertiles. 
And in this ſence I take it, becauſe there 
was a Church here ſtill ; but all of Jewilh 
Extract being excluded by the Emperours 
Authority, it was conſtituted only of Gen- 
tiles, ceſſantibus his qui fuerant ex Judeis, 
Jer. in Chron. So Euſebins ſays, that that 
Church was made up of Gentiles, and 
the reaſon he gives, -becauſe by Aariar's 
Edict immediately before mentioned, the 
City was emptyed of all the Jewiſh Na- 
tion, Exſeb. /. 4. c.6. So that upon this 
Conſtitution of Adrian, about the Eigh- 
teenth or Nineteenth of his Reign, as Ez- 
ſebius computes it, Azz. 135. the Church 
of Jeruſalem conſiſted only of thole Gen- 
tiles, which were ſo few, as they are not 
thought fit to be brought to account, by 
him who gives the beſt account of the 
ſtate of the Church in thoſe times. 

It is like their numbers were increaſed 
before Narciſſus was Biſhop there in the 
third Age, yet then they were not ſo ma- 
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ny, but that the whole multitude could 


meet together with .their Biſhop at the 
Paſchal Vigill, as appears by what we 
meet with 1n E«ſebius, /. 6. c. 9, The Peo- 
ple aſſembled with Narciſſus at the great 
Vigil, and while they were watching, Oy] 
failing them for their Lights, 3 =?» aide, 
the whole multitude were greatly trou- 
bled, whereupon MNarciſſes procures them 
a ſupply in an extraordinary way, as it is 
there r@ported. | 

Nay in Cyr:/'s time, which was in the 
fourth Age, Anno 353. it ſeems they were 
no more than could aſſemble in one place: 
for the people, as S9zomen relates it, being 
aſtoniſhed at an Apparition in the Air, 
all leave their Houſes, their Markets, their 
Work, and Men, Women and Children 
meet in the Church, us nv izundar dias, 
and there all together «zo ore joyn in the 
Praiſes of Chriſt. Hip. /. 3. c. 4. 
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Et” us conſider what may be objeCted 
againſt that which, is inſiſted on. Ir 
may be alledged, that not only the City 
and a large Territory belonging to it, 
and the Villages therein, made up! the 
| Biſhops 
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Biſhops Dioceſs, ſo that the Countrey In- 
habitants added to the Citizens, might 
make thoſe under the ancient Biſhops more 
numerous ; and ſome would perſwade us, 
that it was the Apoltles intention, that both 
the City and the whole Countrey ſhould 
be under one Biſhop. 

Anſ. It the Chriſtians in the Villages of 
the Territory added to thoſe of the Cities, 
increaſed them beyond the numbers in ſome 
of our Pariſhes, or beyond the capacity of 
holding perſonal Communion together, this 
muſt be 1n the greateſt Cities where Chri- 
ſtians were moſt numerous, or elſe no 
where ; when as we lee by the former In- 
ſtances that it was not ſo in the greateſt Ci- 
ties. It was not ſo particularly at Carthage, 
where all the people belonging to Cyprian 
met frequently at once upon leveral occa- 
ſions, which is plain | contradiction 
by near a hundred paſſages in his Eps/tles. 
Yea in the fourth Age it was not ſo at Alex- 
andria, ( the greateſt City next to Rome; ) 
for whereas at Panegyrical Aſſemblies all 
the Chriſtians belonging to a Biſnop were 
wont to meet, that Aſſembly of which 
Athanaſius gives an account to Conſt antins, 
( of which before, ) being at one of the 
greateſt Solemanities, was panegyrical, and 
yet was held in one Church. Fw 
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And we ſhewed betore, that the Chri- 
ſtians in ſuch Cities were no more in the 
firſt Ages than the Inhabitaats of an or- 
dinary Town, ſuch as ſome of our Mar- 
ket Towns ; when we know, that not 
only thoſe of the Town, but of many 
Villages (ſometimes near twenty ) belong- 
ing to it can and do meet together. 1n 
one place for Communion ; ſo that this 
is prevented and fatishied in the former 
diſcourſe. , 

But to add fomething for more fatis- 
faction, tho what is premiſed may ſuf- 
fice, it may appear that no great acceſs 
could come to the Biſhops charge by the 
Villages or Territory pertaining to his 
City, nor was his flock hereby made much 
more numerous. 

For firſt, either thg Territory was little ; 
and ſo it was indeed for the molt part. 
There are ſome will have it taken for grant- 
ed, that the Territories of Cities were very 
large; and they challenging no more for 
a Biſhop's Dioceſs than the City with the 
Territory, had need preſume it to be ex- 
ceeding large, ſo as it may bear ſome pro- 
portion to a Northern Diocels, which elſe 
will appear ſuch as the Apoſtles never 
intended. The Circuit of one of our large 
Countrey Pariſhes ( yea or of two toge- 
ther ) 
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ther ) they will ſcorn as unworthy the 
repute or name of a Biſhops Diocels; yer 
it may be made manifelt that ordinarily 
the Territory of Cities where the Apoſtles 
and their Diſciples planted Churches, and 
commonly through the whole Empire, 

amounted not to more, if ſo much. 
Shall we take an eſtimate of the Ter- 
ritory of other Cities, and judge whar it 
was commonly by that of the Lewyres 
Cities? ( why may we not, ſince divers 
of them were Royal Cities, and may be 
ſuppoſed to have had the largeſt allow- 
ance anſ{werable to the very liberal prc- 
viſion the Lord made for them in other 
things? ) we havea particular account of 
the extent of their Territory, Vamb. 35. 
a thouſand cubits, v. 4. two thouland, 
v.5. that 1s, as the belt Interpreters take 
it, a thouſand from the middle of the 
City to each quarter, and two thouſand 
from one quarter to another, ( v/z. from 
Eaſt to Welt, and from North to South, ) 
and ſo in circumference eight thouſand 
Cubits, ( reckoning two Cubits a foor 
more than one pace, } that is, avout hive 
miles ; this is far ſhort of the compaſs of 
ſome Countrey Pariſhes; many of them 
are five, ſix, ſeven miles, ſome more 1n 
length, ( exceeding the Territory of Tyre, 
anciently the Metropolis of Phznicia, and 
K the 
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the principal City next to Antioch, as Sands 
found it {ix miles in length, two in ſome 
places in breadth, Travels, p. 216.) 

Or ihall we be determined by Creet, 
the place whicher the Text inſiſted on 
for this purpoſe leads us, and fo the hr: 
teſt to regulate us herein? We are told 
frequently that there were an huadred 
Citics in ir, and as many Biſhops ordain- 
ed there by Ts; yet the whole Iſland, 
when it was wholly Chriſtian, and under 
Governours of that Profeſſion, contained 
but two hundred and ſeven Pariſhes, and 
was divided into lo many, according to 
Heylias account, Coſmogr. p. 263. So that 
two Pariſhes would make ſuch a Diocels, 
as by his reckoning the Apoltle intended 
for a Biſhop. Yer ſuch a Territory will 
be contemned, as more fit for the ſcorned 
Italiza [Epilcopellas, than the grandure of 
a more weſtern Prelate; divers of theſe 
counting five hundred times more not 
too much for a Diocels. 

If we go further, where Cities were not 
great, ( and ſuch were far the moſt part 
of Citics every where, ) the Territory was 
not large, theſe being, as cannot be de- 
nyed with any reaſon, commonly propor- 
tionable; nor could it be large where 
Cities were numerous and ſtood near to- 
gether, ( whether they were great or 
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ſmall; ) no room there for a Territory of 
great extent. Yet thus they were, many 
and thick ſet ( tor the moſt part as thick 
as they are ſaid to be in Cre:?, ) in thole 
Countreys where we find the Apoltles 
planted Churches, in Paleſtine, Syria, Aſiz, 
Greece, Macedon, Italy. 1 could out of Hi- 
ſorians and Geographers give inſtances of 
hundreds of Cities that ſtand bur (ix, 
hve, four miles, or leſs one from another ; 
ſet me but give an inſtance in ſome Mo- 
ther Cities. In Ferraris, Laoatce: and 
Hierapol: s, ( both Metropolics, ) are but {ix 
Miles diſtant. Nor can it be nought 
their Territory was large other wayes, 
though not where they were lo near, ( tor 
there were other Cities which mult have 
their Territories too, nearer them any way 
than they were to one anotiter, ) 

But we need go no furiher tor ſatisfa- 
tion than. the notion of a Territory, as 
It is univerſally agreed on. Pomponizrs lo 
defines it, Terr/torinm eſt univerſit. is 4270» 
rum intra "fines cujuſque Civitatis, mtra 4itos, 
Yrout ait Siculus Flaccus, j: wiſdic: ndt jus 
erat *, By which it ap- Ld 
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pears, the Territory reached no further 
than the Jurildiftion of the City Magi- 
lirates; and how many Cities can be 
ihown us in the Roman Empire, where 
this Juriſdiction reached further than it 
doth in our Engliſh Cities ? when ſhall 
we ſee any proof that ordinarily it was 
of more extent? and with us it 1s known 
to be commonly of no more extent than 
the Circuit of ſome of our Countrey Pa- 
riihes : how much further does the autho- 
rity of the Maior of Lixcolu, or Winche- 
ſter, or Canterbury, Cc. reach ? No more 5 
their Territory, and fo no larger ſhould 
their Dioceſs be, it the Apoſtles intention 
{ as themſelves ſtate it ) were obſerved, 
deſigning no more for a Dioceſs than the 
City, Suburbs and Territory. What more 
they have than ſuch a £9, OF Teetnisy ( and 
ſome have many hundred times more, ) 
they have no right to trom any thing ex- 
pre!s in Scripture, or any pretended Apo. 
{tolical intention. Or, 

Secondly, It the Territory were large, 
yet the Chriſtians were but few in Vil 
lages for a long time ; the Goſpel prevail 


cd not fo ſoon, nor was Chriſtianity 6! 


readily embraced there as in Cities ; it's 
progrels was from great Cities to the 
lels, and from both to Villages. When 
Heatheniſm was expelled out of Citics = 
er 
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der Chriſtiana Emperours, it ſtuck in thc 
Villages, iz» Pagizs ; hence Heathen Idola- 
ters were called Pagani, as Gothsfred ob- 
ſerves in Cod. /. 1. Tit. 10. and Pago dc- 
dits by Prudentins ; And Chryſoſtom lays 
of the Heathen Philoſophers, the great 
ſupporters of that Religion, uydau tov t 54 
row ret vols 132 Jo. Hom. P- 837. 

After Chriſtianity was too hard for the 
Gentiles in Cities, they retreated hither, 
and finding Favourers and Abettors, made 
good their retreat for ſome time, main- 
taining this Poſt obſtinately as their Jalt 
refuge. So that conlidering the ſtate of Ci- 
ties themſelves as before reprelented, we 
may well conclude, there were many Vil- 
lages in the fourth Age, in which there 
were no Chriſtians, very many in which 
there were but few, and but few in com- 
pariſon in which all were Chriſtians ; 
and what then were they in the former 
Ages ? If a Village wholly Chriftian ha 
not been a Rarity even in FJerows time, 
why does he make it a ſingular oblerva- 
tion of YJethura? Villa pregrandis Jethurz, 


| habitatoreſque ejus omnes Chriſtiani funt, at 


loc. Hebre. 

And when the Chriſtians inthe Territo- 
ry were many, yet being dilpoſed ( as ge- 
nerally they were ) under other Bilhops than 
him in the City, his Diocelſs had no cnlarge- 
ment thereby. | For 
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For tho ſome would have us think, 
that it was the intention of the Apoſtles 
that the Territory, tho large, Jhould be. 
100g only to the Biſhop ot the City; yet 
I ice. no ground for this, ſeeing neither 
do the Apoſtles ſignifie any ſuch thing, 
neithcr do the Fathers conclude any ſuch 
thing from them. Nothing is pretended 
tor it but the prattice of the Church, 
winch they {ay ſpeaks it plain enough; 
whereas indeed their practice ſpeaks quite 
the contrary, and declarcs that they ne- 
ver bclicved the Apoſtles had any inten- 
tion that the Territory, though large, 
ſhould have no Biſhop but him 1n the 
City, For what more uſual in the pra- 
C:ice Of the Anctents than to make one 
or more; fometimes many Biſhops in the 
Territory of that City which had it's Bt 
ſhop beſides : Villages being in the Ter- 
ritory of Cities; there needs no other 
evidence for this, than what was before 
produced to ſhew that there were Biſhops 
1n Villazes ; and of this I have given in- 
itances, as a common uſage in all quar- 
ters of the Chriſtian World ; and have 
diicovercd Bilnops, not only 1n the larger, 
but alſo, where it was thought requiſite, 
in the ſmaller cr ordinary Villages. I 
were cafie to add more Inſtances thereof. 
in the Territory of Hippe, Auftia ſpeaks 

of 
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of divers Biſhops, Epiſt. 68. Ecce interim 
Epiſcopos noſtros, qui ſunt in Regione Hip- 
ponenſe, ubi a weſtris tauta mala patimur, 
convenite : he mentions a Biſhop in the Ca- 
ſtle Synca near to Hippo, de Civit. Det. 
]. 22. c. 8. and yet would have another 
Biſhop made in the Caſtle Fuſſala, ad Ec- 
cleſie Hipponenſis pareciam, Eviſt. 261. And 
in the Territory of other Cities, we tind 
two, or three, or four Biſhopricks of new 
Erection, beſides what were there by an- 
cient Conſtitution. Two are mentioned 
in the Territory of Micvis, two in that 
of Tigava, ( tho in Ferrarins it is but two 
miles diſtant from Oppidum Novnm another 
Epiſcopal Town, ) four Biſhopricks in the 
Territory of Caſ.exizre, four in that of 
T acara, 'vid. Collat. Carthas. 

Baſinopolss, a Village honoured by TJa- 
lian with the Priviledges of a City, be- 
ing a place in Bithyzia, in the Territory 
of Nice, as Anaſtaſins Bilhop of that Ci- 
ty declares, Ego autem oftendo Baſinapolins 
ſub Nicea jam olim eſſe, nam Regio fait 
ejmts ficut Tattews FF Doris Regpiones 
ſunt ſub Nicea, Con. Chalcea. At. 13. But 
being made an Epiſcopal Seat in the tourth 
Age, it was no longer under the Juriſdi- 
chion of the Nzcexe Biſhop, either as part 
of his Territory or Province : for tho he 
of Nize had the Name and Honour of a 
L Metro- 
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Metropolitan, yet the Power being not 
allowed in thole times to two in one 
Province, the Fathers of Cha/cedow adjucg. 
ed it to belong to Eunomins of Nicomeaia 
as the proper Metropolitan, Coxc. Chalced, 
ibid. 

This appears alſo in the Biſhoprick ere- 
Cted in the PrecinCt of Ce/area, when Ba- 
1 preſided there, and the conteſt was hot 
betwixt him and Anthinius Biſhop of Ty- 
ana, concerning the places belonging to 
their reſpective Cities ; particularly in S«- 
ſa then made an Epiſcopal Seat, which 
though afterwards counted a City, (as 
places were wont to be when they had 
Biſhops, though they were no better than 
Villages, Vid. Mirews, p. 297.) yet Nazi- 
anzen, who beſt knew it, being the firſt 
Biſhop it had, cafls it a very /iztle Village, 
and on that account, muſt be in their ac- 
count in the Territory of ſome City, and 
ſo is another pregnant inſtance that the 
Biſhops of thoſe times, particularly the 
great Bazzl, Gregory the Father of Nazi- 
anzen, and Gregory Nyſſes the Brother of 
Baſil, and Nazianzen himlelf, in whole 
ordination to that place theſe all concur- 
red, had not any thought that the Apo- 
ſtles intended, that the City and all it's 
Territories ſhould have but one Biſhop : 
Nazianzen, who uſed all means, all pleas 
tO 
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to avoid that Biſhoprick, if he could have 
alleadged this, would have eafily ſatisfied 
his Father and Friends ; his Authority and 
their Importunity ( to which after much 
reliſtance he yielded, ) would not have 
been uſed in oppolition to what was ac- 
counted the Apoſtles intent, Vid. Naz. in 
laud. Baſil. + Epiſt. 30. & Orat. 20. 

Not to be tedious; if that was the 
Territory of Rome which was under the 
Juriſdiction of the Provoſt of that City, it 
was large indeed, ( reaching one hundred 
miles, ) none like it, nor it like it ſelf 
when it was, but extended ad quintum aut 
ſextum lapidem. But then the Diocels of 
the Roman Biſhop was nothing hereby en- 
larged : for in that Circuit there are now 
about forty Biſhops, and of old there 
were many more, v4z. no leſs than ſixty 
nine, as appears by the ancient Provinci- 
al in Baron. Vit. Mir. Notit. Epiſt. p. 68. 
and 160. and taking thoſe united into 
the reckoning, the number ariſes to ſeven- 
ty five ( more inthe Territory of one City 
than there are now 1in great Brittain and 
Ireland ; ) nor was there. any one Pariſh 
or Church in this Territory that belong. 
ed to the Dioceſs of the City Biſhop : 
for all his Churches were within the Ci- 
ty, as Innocent the firſt declares, writing 
to Deſcentins Biſhop of Eygabium concern- 

L 2 ing 
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ing the Ezlogze which were wont to be 
ſcat to all in the Diocels, Epipt. c. 5. 
Cum omnes Eccleſte noftre intra Civitatem 
conſtitute ſunt : Anlwerably Leo, his Dio- 
celan charge was, Tante Urbis Populi, 
Epiſt. 13. And that of Chry/oftom is true 
in this caſe, when he ſays, a Biſhop go- 
verns a City only, s Tis minus worms, Flom. 
2. in Aifts, It was in other places as at 
Dublin heretofore, Epiſcopus tantum intra 
muros Epiſcopale officium exercet ; vid. Uh. 
Triſh Relig, p. 63. So Biteftum 1n Naples, 
whoſe Diocels zo excedir muros Urbis, as 
Mere tells us, notit. p. 267. And Ragu- 
{ an Archbiſhops Scat, dem fere finibns 
quibus urbis mania, in Bodin. Accordingly 
the 2-22, by which they will have us to 
underſtand a Diocels, is ſaid frequently 
to be #& #3 aw, of which there are inſtan- 
ces more than enough in Enſebires, ris i 
em mgordas tmiTxorms, 1 G- C. 21. the Biſhop 
of the Dioceſs in Epheſus, and of the Dio- 
ceſs in Alexandria, l. 2. c. 23. and in Co: 
rinth, 1. 4. c. 22. and in Sardis, and in 
Hierapolis, 1. 4. c. 25. and in Ceſarea, /. 6. 
c. 21. and ſo the Dioceſs in Tarſus, in Ico- 
niam, in Jeruſalem, in Laodtcea, l. 7. c. 22. 
26, Now thoſe that profeſs a ſingu- 
lar Reverence for Antiquity, cannot ima- 
mine that the Ancicnt Churches would have 
rhus aGted if apprehenſive of any intention 

in 
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in the Apoſtles that there ſhould be no 
Biſhop in the Territory but he who had 
the City. Indeed it will be manifeſt that 
the Apoſtles deſigned there ſhould be ſuch 
Biſhops ( as they inſtituted ) in Countrey 
Towns, and not in Cities only, it we may 
explain that to Titans, by Ads 14. 23. 
(When they had ordained them Eladcrs in 
every Church, ) as thoſe Prelatiſts do who 
make them equipollent, and by Elders in 
both places underſtand Biſhops, and will 
have a City and Biſhop to be adequatc; 
inferring from the former that every City 
ſhould have a Biſhop : for why may ut 
not as well be interr'd from the latter, that 
Church and Biſhop are adequate, and eve- 
ry Church ſhould have ſuch a Biſhop ag 
the Scripture ſpeaks of? I am ſure there 
is as good ground for it, ſince the very 
reaſon why a City was to have a Biſhop, 
was, becauſe there was a Church in it, 
(in fo much as where there were not 
Chriſtians enough in a City to conſtitute 
a Church, it is acknowledged no Biſhop 
was placed in it, ) and therefore when 
there was enough in a Countrey Town, 
{ as there ſoon might be, conſidering how 
few were then accounted enough to make 
a Church, ) it had and ought to have a 
Biſhop : for the obligation of the Rule ex- 
tends as far as the reaſon of it teacheth. 

The 
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The Church of old was ſo apprehen. 
ſive of this, that even in latter Ages, when 
a Countrey Town was more addiCted to 
the Religion of Chriſt than a great City 
to which it belonged, they thought ſuch 
a Town or Village as worthy of a Biſhop 
as the great City. An inſtance whereof we 
have 1a Matama, ( hononred upon this ac- 
count with the Name Conſtantia, ) it was 
wir, ſays Strabo, the Port of Gaza in Pa- 
leſtine, ſeven furlongs from that City, /. 
16. and counted part of the City, m4 
AT] wicgs Ts minus YOSs L. Go C. 4. Thag 
being better afteQted to Chriſtianity than 
Gaza, ( which is noted as very Heatheniſh, ) 
tho the City had a Biſhop for ſome Chri- 
ftians in it, yet the Village was thought 
as worthy to have one. And when the 
Biſhops of Gazs would have reduced the 
place under their Juriſdiction, and left ir 
without a Biſhop, { being disfranchiſed by 
Julian, ) and urged that it was not law- 
full for one City to have two Biſhops, 
wn Oewumv civar pits mens dv) EmoioTes TESERL VE | 
a National Council decrees in favour of 
Maiuma, ordains it a Biſhop, and fo it 
continued an Epiſcopal Seat, with d:#:»# 
Altar and Territory, as Sozom. declares, /. 
5+ c. 3. Yea when a City was repleniſhed 
with Chriſtians, as Corizth, if the Town 
belonging to it had as many as Po 
| make 
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make a Church, which Cexchrea had, ( ore 
of the Ports of Corinth, ) it was thought 
fit to have a Biſhop alſo. Thus the Au- 
thor of the Conſtitutions, ( a Writer of 
credit enough with Prelatilts in other 
things, ) naming the Biſhops made by the 
Apoltles in ſeveral places, tells us, that 
Lucins was by Pax! made Biſhop of Cer- 
chrea, 1. 7. c. 48. 

It may be faid further, that thoſe that 
will give credit to the Premiſes, mult think 
the ancient Biſhopricks crowded ſo cloſe 
together, as to be more like our Pariſhes 
than ſuch Dioceſles as became che honour 
of a Biſhop ; but they will not be ſo cre- 
dulous, who ſee inſtances enough in their 
own Countrey and other parts of Chri- 
ſtendom near us, viz. Germany, the Ne- 
therlands, &c. of Biſhopricks of another 
ſize to cvince the contrary ; thole of ano- 
ther World muſt be ct to believe 
this, ſince they ſee nothing like it in 
this. 

Anſ. This is becauſe there is ſo little 
er nothing of the ancient Biſhop now to 
be ſeen, ( unleſs amongſt thoſe who have 
ſeen the thing ſo abuſed, as they ſhun che 
Name. ) The inſtances touched, are of 
Biſhopricks of a latter ereftion, and not 
coffformed to the more ancient model. 
The Biſhops mg;xic, of old was but like 
a mo- 
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2 modern Pariſh; the modern Dioceſſes 
arc now as big as the ancient Provin- 
ces : for a Province was the ſame with 
them that a Shire is with us. A Biſhops 
Juriſdiction of this latter Edition extend- 
ed further than many a Metropolitans of 
the former ; ſuch a Precinct of ground as 
had a hundred Biſhops in the Elder and 
Better times, was thought little enough 
for one or two in thoſe corrupter and 
more degenerate Ages. When Biſhops 
were planted in the parts here objeCted, 
it was expected Bilhopricks ſhould be rich- 
ly endowed, (a thing neither known, nor 
looked for by the ancient Biſhops, ) and 
ſuch a bounty being rare, the Biſhopricks 
muſt be fewer ; more reſpect was had of 
the ſtate and Grandure of the Biſhop, than 
regard of his Duty and Charge. So he 
had but Territory and Revenue enough, 
there was little or no Conlideration whe- 
ther there were a poſſibility to perform 
the Duty of a Paſtour to the hundred or 
thouſandth part of thoſe committed to his 
Paſtoral Charge. There were more of 
that humour than thale whom Leo com- 
plains of, Dominari magis quam conſulere 
ſnuditis querunt. What Anthimus was 
charged with, was the Charatter of too 
many, 7 7s de#tp2owns uehes x) efloua, s mTVeu- 
mem over Emiihun} Ga MY; AN Git T1144 
TAITHH 7 
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Amy edgy dis ox Ths witCoves Ggzzouwrs, Conc, 
C. P. ſub Menna. 

Some of the firſt of this latter Edition 
were our Saxoz Biſhops ; their number 
was defigned by Pope Gregory in the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh Age, but not ſett- 
led in his time, nor till atter his Succel- 
ſour had aſſumed the Title of Univerſal 
Biſhop ; no nor then neither according to 
the firſt delignment : for Grezory appointed 
twelve Biſhops in the Province of Tork, 
where for many Ages after there were 
but three ; and he would have them pla- 
ced ſo near together, as they might eaſily 
meet when there was occaſion, Re/pox/. 
ad. 8. Interrog. Ita volumus Epiſcopos orai- 


nare ut ipſt ſbi lonzo intervallo minime dx 


ſtmguantur. And the Synod at ' Heradford 
in that Age, collecting ſome heads oat of 
the ancient Canons, which they deter- 
mined {ſhould be obſerved in Ez2laz4, this 
is the ninth of them, 1z commune rradta- 
tum eſt ut plures Epiſcopi creſcente numero 
fidelium auzerentur, Spelm. p. 153. 

The difterence betwixt the medern and 
ancient Models, is apparent in Ezg/ad and 
Ireland. Patrick in the beginning of the 
fourth Age eſtabliſhes three hundred ſixty 
five Biſhops in that lefſer 1/az4; whereas 
England in the ſeventh Age muſt not have 
twenty. I need not add, that the German 
M 2 eſta- 
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Enoliſh, tho this was after the ancient 
mold was broken. 

It was the humour of thoſe latter Apes, 
inſtead of multiplying, to reduce Biſhop. 
Ticks. In Phenicia, there had been at leaſt 
fourteen Biſhops ; the Weltera Chriſtians, 
when they had conquered thoſe parts, were 
content with four ; and whereas there had 
been an hundred and five Biſhops under the 
Patriarch of Jeruſalem, by William of Tyres 
Catalozne, in his time they were ſatisfied 
with nine, or, ( taking in thoſe under Tyre 
into the reckoning, being then ſubjeCted ro 
that Patriarch, ) thirteen ; of which Yzzria- 
cus gives the reaſon, ve dignitas Epiſcopalii 
wileſceret, Hiſt. Orient. I. 1. c. 53. 

Under the Patriarch of Antioch, there had 
been above one hundred and fixty Biſhops ; 
but then under the Latizs they were reduced 
to ſix Metropolitans and fix Biſhops,74. Mz. 
25t: p. 82. In Creet they will have us believe 
there were anciently one hundred Biſhops, 
yet in the account of Leo Sophus the Empe- 
rour, about Az. 880. there were but twelve, 
and thenumber leflened afterwards, 4d. bid. 


p. 283. In Sardiaia, belonging to the Pre- 


tetture of Rox, there 1s not half ſo many 
as formerly ; nor half the number in S:c/ly ; 
and t!12 retrenchmeftt in [rel/avd I need not 
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FAT VI 


TT may be ſaid, That the Biſhops Chirch con- 

ſifted of no more than could perſonally com- 
municate together, meerly becauſe there were no 
more Chriitians in the FiriF Age, than could 
meet int one Place; not becauſe they held them- 
ſelves obliged to admit no more. And this ap- 
pears, becauſe when Chriſtians in the Biſhops 
Precin& were multiplied beyond the capacity of 
holding perſonal Communion, (as they were in 
the greater Cities, at Jeaſt in after Ages) yet 
they (till continued under one Biſhop, as one 
Church. 

Anſw. Till the ſtate of the Church was greatly 
corrupted, there are but few Inſtances hereof in 
compariſon of thoſe who retained the Primitive 
Form of Churches. And the reaſon why they 
did not tranſgreſs the antient bounds, was not 
meerly for want of Temptation, or becaule ( as 
is ſuggeſted) they had not numbers to enlarge 
their Churches beyond the Primitrve limits 3 but 
becauſe they thought themſelves concerned, not 
to have them too large for perſonal InſpeFion 
nd Communion. There are ſeveral cules which 
they would have obſerved, by which this is ſut- 
hciently declared. 

| The Council at Sardice, Car. 6. anno 247. 
determines, that a Biſhop ſhould rot be made in a 
Village, or little Town, for which one Precbyter 
| MN alone 
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alone is ſuſſicient, and gives this reaſon, becauſe 
it is not ncceſſary to place Biſhops there, leſt their 
Name and Authority be rendred deſpicable. There- 
by ſignifying, that it might be neceſſary, and no 
diſparagement to Epiſcopacy, to have a Biſhop 
in ſuch places for which one Presbyter was not 
crough 3 they add, that when the People in 4 
Town ſhall grow ſo numerous, ( viz. that one Pres- 
byter will not ſuffice, as the coherence requires 
us to underſtand it ) that place is worthy of a 
Biſhop, and ought to have one. So that in the 
Judgment of above 340 Biſhops, 1n any place 
where a Presbyter reeds an afliſtant, there a Bi- 
ſhop ſhould be conſtituted. 

Secondly, The People under a Biſhop were 
to meet all together upon many other occaſions, 
beſides their aſſembling with him for Worſhip, 
A Biſhop was not only to be choſen by all the 
People, but was to be ordained in the prefenceof 
them all. Regquiritur in Sacerdote ordinando ti- 
am Populi preſentia, ſays Jerom, cited by Grati- 
an, Cauſ. 8. queſt. 1. 

Thoſe that were in the ſtate of Penitents, were 
to expreſs their Repentance, not only before the 
Biſhop, and all the Miniſtry, but 1n the preſence 
of all the People, in notitia multorum, vel tian 
totins Plebis agere penitentian non recuſet, Augult. 
Hom. 49. So did Natalins, as Enſebius declares, 
In Lacrymas © miſerationes omnenm provocavit 
Eeeleſfram. Hiſt. 1. 5. c. ult. And thus does 1 ertyl- 
lien deſcribe a Penitent, lib. de pudicit. —_— 
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Lacrymas ſuadentem, omninm veſtigia lamben- 
term, Kc. 

When they were reconciled, this was done by 
Impoſition of Hands, not only of the Biſhop, but 
the whole Clergy, and that when all the People 
were preſent : Cum omnes fideles intereſſent, ſays 
Alba Spiners. I. 2. p., 410. or as Sozomen de- 
ſcribes it, 70 1% Tis vwhnoixs TAx995, The whole 
multitnde of the Church ſhedding tears ; fo Jerome 
of Fabiols, Fpiſt. ad Ocean. Epiſcopo Presbyteris 
& omni Populo collachrymantibus--- Recepta ſub 
oculis omnis Eccleſte Communione. 

Thirdly, The Biſhop was obliged to ſuch du- 
ties, and ſo many, in reference to the People un- 
der his Charge, that it was impoſſible for him to 
perform them, to more than a ſingle Church. 
Let me point at ſome few of them. 

He was to be careful, that thoſe who ſought 
admiſſion were duly qualified, and to ſuffer none 
toenter, but ſuch asupon tryal ſhewed themſelves 
to be real Chriſtians. vid. Enſeb. vit. Conſtant. 
l. 4. c. 64. 

He , was to obſerve thoſe who walked diſor- 
derly, and to admoniſh, reprove or exclude them 
as he ſaw occaſion. 

He was to take notice of the Temper of ſach 
as were in the ſtate of Penitents, and what fruits 
of Repentance appeared in them, and accord- 
ingly to reconcile them ſooner, or to prolong 
the courſe of their Repentance. Conc, Nic. 
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He was to feed the whole Flock, preaching 
to them frequently. Cyprian ſays he failed not 
to do this to all the Brethren, Nec univerſe fra- 
ternitati---Allocutio & perſuaſio noitra defuit, 1. 3, 
Epiſt. 5. And ſo the antient Biſhops were wont 
to do, more then once a week, ſometimes every 
day. 

He was to Adminiſter the Lord's Supper fre- 
quently, to all in full Communion, they all re- 
ceiving, non de aliorum manu quam Preſidentium, 
Tertull. de coron. milit. 

He was to watch over the Souls of thoſe un- 
der his Charge, as being accountable for them 
all. Thus the Antients thought Biſhops concern- 
ed in that paſſage of the Apoſtle, Heb. 13. 17. 
vid, Iſidore. I. 5. Epiſt. 323. Proſp. de vita con- 
templativa, I. 1. c. 20. And Chryſoſtons ſays, this 
was it that made his Soul to tremble continually, 
0 yu%g ÞiCog ouvtxos xaTtaoeics ws THY 4uxmV, 712 Voc. 

He was not only to obſerve their Converſati- 
ons but to acquaint himſelf with the ſtate of their 
Souls, tomouontt amt TW Ths Sys tv, Id. de 
Sacerd. Orat. 2. 

He was to accommodate himſelf, not only in 
Fublick, but in private, to the Exigencies of their 
ſeveral Conditions. Many of the Duties he 
was obliged to on this account, are ennumera- 
ted by Iſidore of Peluſinm 5 who having ſpecift 
ed abundance, concludes, that there were many 
more than all theſe. x«i no\A& 1&ſ@r antiorg, |. 3. 


Epiſt. 216, And he gives a large account of 
more; | 
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more, /. 1. Epiſt. 149. And we ſhall fee Chryſo- 
flow offering more full and punttual Evidence 
of the Premiſes, in the next Chapter. 

Fourthly, There was to be but oe Commu- 
nion Table in a Church. This was long conti- 
nued ; ſo that when their Churches were over- 
grown, and become too numerous for one Ta- 
ble to ſerve them all with conveniency ; yet 
they uſed divers ſhifts, rather than they would 
ſeem quite to abandon it, and ſuch as better Ages 
were not acquainted with, Whereas of old, the 
whole Church, Paſtor and People, were wont 
to joyn together in the Euchariſt every Lord's 
Day 3 it was now thought ſufficient to commu- 
nicate with the Biſhop at ſome ſpecial Solemni- 
ties. Concil. Agath. Can. 38. And when there 
were ſo many aſſembled at ſuch a time, as one 
Church could not hold them all at once, they 
thought it adviſable to celebrate twice in one 
day, rather than, all the People ſhould not com- 
municate at the ſame place. It was Leo his ad- 
vice to Dioſcorus of Alexandria, conſulting with 
him about that caſe, wherein its like both Roe 
and Alexandria, two of the greateſt Churches 
igthe World, were ſpecially concerned. Crum 

ennior feſtivitas, conventuns Populi numeroſioris 
indixerit, & ad eam tanta fidelium multitudo con- 
venerit quam recipere Baſilica ſimnl una non poſſit ; 
Sacrificiz oblatio indubitantur iteretur, ne his tan- 
tum admilſis ad hanc devotionem qui primi adve- 
perint, videantur hi qui poſimodum confluxerint, 


3 non 
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2101 recepti, &c. Epiſt. 81. c. 2. Another device 
invented for this purpoſe, was the Eulogie, parts 
of the conſecrated Bread ſent to thoſe of the Bi- 
ſhops Flock, who did not or could not commu- 
nicate in the ſame place with the Biſhop, and the 
re{t of his Church. This is ſaid to be the Inven- 
tion of Melchiades Biſhop of Roxze, about ann, 
313. as Baronins reckons. So that it may ſeem 
trom hence, that the Chriſtians at Rome were 
not ſo numerous before this, but that they mighe 
communicate together. The end of it was, as 
{nnocent ad Decentium expreſles it, that thoſe to 
whom it was ſent might not think themſelves 
parted from our Communion on that day, Se 4 
r9itra communione maxime illa die non judicent 
ſeparatos, They thought all that belonged to 
tae ſame Biſhop obliged to communicate 1n one 
place 3 but when they were grown too nume- 
rous to obſerve the Primitive Order, the People 
muſt be ſatisfied with this Expedient, and think 
it enough that they had the ſame Bread, the 
ſame day, though not at the ſame Table. Some 
ſence of the Obligation for perſonal Communi- 
on \ti!l remained, which kept them from running 
quite out of {ight of it at firſt, 

There were other: Principles derived from 
Scripture, by which their Chuxches were regu« 
lated in the beſt Ages 3 which, it they had not 
been neglected. afterwards, the Churches even 
in the greateſt Cities, where they were molt nu- 
merous, had been kept longer within compaſs. 
| Let 
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Let us view this only in two Inſtances, and ob- 
ſerve how they thought themſelves obliged to 
proceed, in admitting Members, and excluding 
ſcandalous ſinners from Communion. 

For the firſt, they thought none fit for Chri- 
ſtian Communion, but whom they judged to be 
real Chriſtians 5 and counted none ſuch with- 
out competent Knowledge and viſible Holineſs, 
Theſe Qualifications they required in all, before 
they were initiated. 

In order to knowledg, thoſe who defired ad- 
miſhon, were firſt placed in the ſtate of Catecr- 
2ens; and in that ſtation order was taken for 
their InſtruQion, both privately ( war? idiav ) Orig, 
contra Cell. c. 3. p. 116. and pablickly in the Chri- 
ſtian Aſſemblies 3 1n reference to which they 
are called audientes by Cyprian, |. 3. epiſt. 117, 
and inter auditorum tyrocinia deputati, by Tertul- 
lian, lib. de penitentia, And before they were 
mitiated, they did give an account of their Pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of Chriſt to the Offi- 
cers of the Church, Biſhop and Presbyters, 

They required alſo a holy and gnblames'le 
Life 3 ſach a Converſation as had »ihble Holi- 
zeſs in the face of it, in thoſe whom they admit- 
ted to Communion. Juitin Martyr ſays, they 
initiated none but thoſe who would fv $res, 
live according to the rule of the Goſpel, apol. 2. 
p. 159. And p. 141. he concludes, that all <lſe 
were but nominal Chriſtians. Origen declares, 
that they admitted none as Probationers, but 
N 4 tholo 
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thoſe who did ſufficiently ſhew they were fully 
reſolved was Ev, zbid, I. 3. p. 146. It was not 
only a Reformation of greater Enormities, but 
unblameableneſs in reſpeft of ſmaller Sins, which 
they counted neceſſary. So Chryſoſtom, I have 
ſaid it before, and now I ſpeak it; 1 will not ceaſe 
to aſſert it, that if any one have not reformed T6 
Wolropttry THY TRITGY, the failings of his ways, let 
bins not be initiated, Homil. 22. ad populum Anti- 
och. Origen tells Celſus, that amongſt Chriſtians 
thoſe only might be initiated, who were pure, not 
only from heinous Crimes, an) Tev16s pics, but al- 
ſo thoſe that are counted ſmaller Offences, Ta Mal- 
ToVGV 10,COperoy xputgrupataor, d. 3. p. 158, LaGan- 
tius comparing the Heathen Religion with the 
Chriſtian, makes this one principal difference, 
That the Heathen admitted all promiſcuouſly ;, rec- 
koning up divers cqunted mare flagitious 3 Hic 
vero, amongſt Chriſtians, ſays he, levi communi- 
que peccato locus nullus eſt, What then is re- 
quired he had ſaid before, bora mens, purunt pe- 
dns, vits innocens;, a good Mind, a pure Heart, 
and an innocent Life, |. 5. de juit. c. 20. And 
Sr. Auſtin (ignifies, That according to the antient 
Cuitom, grounded upon the moſt evident Truth, 


ex illa liquidi(ſima veritate veniens (i.e. the Word | 


of God ) none were admitted into the Church of 
Cod cn Earth, who were viſibly ſuch as the Scrip- 
tire excludes ſrom the Kingdom of God in Hea- 
ven, de ſid. &*+ oper. c. 18. | 


They 
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They required innocency and unblameable- 
neſs of Life, proceeding from inward renovati- 
on 3 ſo Tertullian de baptiſ. Non ideo abluimur,&c. 
We are not initiated, that we may give over ſin- 
ring. but becauſe we have left it, our Hearts being 
already cleanſed, jam Corde loti. And Origen thus 
delivers it. After thoſe that are converted, make 
ſuch proficiency, as that they appear utnagda ins 15 
k6ys, to be ſandGifed by the divine Word, and to 
the utmoſt of their Power, to live in a better man- 
ner ; then at length we call them to our Myſteries, 
ibid. p. 158, And a little after, That the My- 
ſteries of the Religion of Jeſus, are duely delivered 
to thoſe only who are boly and pure, uivas oyivs ual 
nodacoirs 

Nor did they think it ſufficient, that thoſe 
who deſired admiſſion into the Church, did make 
ſome profeſſion of what was counted prerequi- 
litez nor would they admit them immediately 
upon ſuch profeſſion; but it was thought need- 
ful to keep them under Trial, and to continue 
them in the ſtate of Probationers for ſome time. 
The Council of Nice reGifying ſome diſorders 
crept in againſt Rule, caz. 2. begins with this, 
That the Catechumens were admitted too ſoon 
into Communion 3 to redreſs this, they decree, 
1 hat ne ſuch thing ſhould be done ſor the future, 
and give the Reaſon for their Decree, x; yog wei 
xeovs der xoiryiuire, There muſt be ſome time for 
Probation, but how much, they determine nor. 
The Synod at Elvira, where the Famous Hoſias 
was 
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was preſent, is more punctual, and will have 
the time of their Expeancy, if they be of good 
Converſation, to be about two years, car. 42, 
And about two or three years did St. Auitin 
continue in this ſtate, as may be collected out 
of his Book, of Confeſſaon he was Converted 
about the thirty firſt year of his Age, and con- 
tinued a Catechumen till he was thirty four years 
old, and was then ſolemnly admitted by Am- 
broſe at Milain. 

But though the ordinary time of their contt- 
nuing Probationers was about two or three years, 
yet it ſometimes fell out to be much longer ; 
for 1n caſe they gave' offence to the Church, by 
falling into fin, they were ſtayed in the ſtation 
where they finned, or in one lower, ( into 
which they were thruſt down) more or leſs, 
according to the nature of the Offence 3 ſome- 
times three years, as the Council of Nice deter- 
mines, c4#. 14. ſometimes five years, as the Coun- 
cil at Elvira, can. 73. and 11, ſometimes more, 
can. 68. | 

In this interval, while they were Probativ- 
zers, and in the ſtate of Expe&ancy, not miſde- 
meaning themſelves ſo as to be quite thrown out, 
their Converſations were carefully inſpected. 
Origen tells us, there were Officers in the Church 
for this purpoſe, q/2.5Tws'v 155 fivs, to ſearch 
ſtrictly into the lives and demeanour of ſuch who 
ſought to joyn themſelves to the Church. And 
alſo care was taken that the ſtate of their Souls 
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ſhould be enquired into. The ſame Author, to 
ſtop the mouth of Celſ#s, reproaching Chriſtiani- 
ty as entertaining the vileſt of the People, gives 
an account of the Churches ſtriftneſs and circum- 
ſpection, manifeſted in admitting any to their 
Communion. The Chriſtians,ſays he,to the utmoſt 
of their ability, TecEacvarrarrts av a5 CpaY P5- 
outvon Tos huxas, do firſt exquiſitely ſearch the 
Souls of thoſe who would be their Hearers, viz. 
in order to a full Admiſſion 3 they bring them 
to the Touchſtone (us pox) to try whether 
they be counterfeit. cont. Selſum. 23. 

They were ſtri&, and ſhewed great caution, 
eſpecially where they had cauſe of ſuſpicion. 
An Inſtance we have in Exſeb. L. 4. de vit. Cor 
ſtant. c. 64. Conſtantine having put forth a ſe- 
vere Edictagainſt thoſe who inteſted the Church- 
es, and oppoſed the Doctrines and Truths of 
Chriſtianity 3 the Paſtors apprehended that this 
might occaſion many to diſlemble, and pretend 
the embracing of Chriſtianity, when they de- 
ſigned nothing but their own ſecurity : In this 
Caſe they took this courſe 3 they endeavonred 
with all accurateneſs to diſcern which of theſe were 
fincere, which counterfeits 5 and as for thoſe who 
ſought to joyn with the Church in Hypocriſte, co- 
vering themſelves with Sheeps cloathing. thoſe they 
rejefed ; but thoſe who did this with a ſincere 
Soul, when they had tryed them a competent time, 
Iowuxgonles xgoro, after ſufficient Experience of 
them ul Tw ourdgyy Iudmtegr,they admitted thens 
auto the Church, EY For 
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For the fecond, I ſhall fay the leſs of it, be: 
cauſe more commonly inſifted on. As they were 
careful not to admit any unworthy Perſons into 
the Churchz ſo they thought themſelves obliged 
to expel thoſe, who after admiſſion did manifeſt 
their unworthineſs. It was the ſence of the uni- 
verſal Church, That ſcandalous Sinners were to 
be excluded from Communion. Nor did they 
thus proceed only for the moſt atrocions Enor- 
mities, but alſo for fins of leſs provocation 3 this 
was their Courſe in minoribus peccatis, as Cyprian 
declares again and again, /. 3. Epiif. 14. and 
Fpiſt. 16. Theſe fo excluded were on no terms 
zo be re-admitted, till they gave Evidence of a 
true Repentance. Take it in the words of Dio- 
nyſius of Alexandria,riv exisgopiv xe perdvaay obrov 
Morris 3 having examined them, and diſcerning 
their Converſion and Repentance to be ſuch as would 
be accepted by him, who wills not ſo much the death 
of a Sinner, as his Repentance, they received them 
jn. Euſeb. Hiſt. 1. 6. c. 32. 

It was not enough that they profeſſed them- 
{c]ves to be penitentz they were not wont to 
take their words, and reconcile them upon their 
bare Profeſſion , but would have ſome proof of 
the ſincerity of ſuch Profeſſion 3 and ſo kept 
them off from full Communion, in the ſtate of 
Penitents ſeveral years, in ſome caſes for many 
years. This may ſeem too great ſeverity ; but 
the Council of Nice qualifies it, Firſt laying down 
this general Rule, That the inward ſtate of ſuch, 
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and the fruits of their Repentance be obſerved - 


for whoever with all Fear and continued Tears, 


and good Works do demonitrate their Converſion 3, 
not with words onlz, but really and effenally, af- 
ter ſome moderate ſtay in that ſtate, the Biſhop 
may deal more favourably with them, that is, by 
admitting them more early, than the Canons do 
in other Caſes allow. ( az. 11. 

Such Orders as theſe took place amongſt Chri- 
ſtians, while the Honour of Chriſt and Religion, 
the Purity of the Church, her Peace with God, 
and Security from contagious Members, and Re- 
proach of Adverſaries 3 were more conſiderable 
than the Greatneſs of « Biſhop. And if theſe 
Rules had been conſcientiouſly obſerved, and the 
Practice of the Churches in the beſt Ages, fo far 
as herein they followed the condu@ of the Scrip- 
tures, had been imitated ; the Churches after- 
wards could not eaſily have grown to ſuch an 
unweldy and irregular bigneſs. 

But there was another Reaſon belides what is 
ſuggeſted, why the Biſhops in after Ages would 
have their Churches as great as poſiible 3 and 
that is an AﬀeC@ation of Greatneſs; a Humour, 
how much ſo ever unbeſeeming Paſtors, who 
ſhould be Examples to the Flock, as in other 
things, ſo in Humility, and contempt of out- 
ward Grandure 3 yet this prevailed too much in 
part of the fourth Age, though it was more pre- 
dominant afterwards. By this they were in(ti- 
gated to tranſgreſs the antient Bounds, and to 
neglect 
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negle&t the Rules and Prattice of the Churches 
1n their purer ſtate, and to innovate every way 
which tended. to promote their Greatneſs, and 
ſerved to gratifie that Ambition, which was fo 
common, even in Perſons otherwiſe of a good 
Character, that it ſeems to have loſt the reſent- 
ment of a Crime. And thoſe who have the 
greateſt Charity for them, that Reaſon will ad- 
mit , can ſcarce think thoſe innocent 1n the par- 
ticular before us, who were apparently guilty in 
Inſtances juſt of the ſame nature, and of ſuch 
Connexion therewith, as one may well judge 
them unſevered, if not unfeparable. 

In the Age we ſpeak of, which ſeems too juſt- 
ly ſtyled Ambitionis Seculum, (though thoſe, 
whoſe deſigns agree with the Humqur of it, 
have eſteemed it moſt imitable) ſcarce any in 
the Church could keep their own, that had any 
there greater than themſelves 3 (ſome Biſhops, 
and not only the Presbyters found it fo) the 
great ſtill encroaching upon thoſe, whoſe lower 
Condition made them obnoxious to the Ambiti- 
on and Uſurpation of the more Potent, 

When ſome of the Mother Cities had got the 
Biſhops in the leſſer Towns under them by Cu- 
{tom, they got it confirmed . by Canon in the 
Conncil of Nice 5 And ſo came the preheminence 
of Metropolitans to be authorized. 

When the Empire was divided into Diocel(- 
fes, the Biſhops of the Cities where the Gover- 


nours of thoſe Exarchats reſided, ——— 
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far above the Metropolitans as they had got 
above thoſe Biſhops. 

And then the Biſhops of the greateſt Cities, 
ſoared as high above the Exarchs and Primates, 
as thoſe had leaped above the Metropolitans. 
All in little more than a 1co Years, the Time of 
the four firſt general Councils. 

In that unhappy Time, what ſtruggling was 
there in Biſhops of all ſorts for more Greatneſs, 
and larger Power ! What tugging at Councils 
and Court for theſe purpoſes ! 

A Biſhop of a Country Pariſh would be ftri- 
ving to get another Pariſh under him. The 
Third Comncil at Carthage, can. 46. takes notice 
of ſuch Biſhops, and their attempts to enlarge 
their Biſhopricks beyond the Bounds allowed 
them 3 and make a Rule againſt ſuch ambitious 
Encroachments, 

When a Biſhop had part of a City, he was un- 
ſatisfied till he had got the whole. Thus F/z- 
vianws at Antioch, would not ſuffer a Biſhop to 
be made to ſucceed Eragriss over that part of 
the Flock which he, and Parlizxs before him, 
had ruled there ; that he might have the City 
intire to himſelf. And no wonder that he did 
not ſtick at this, if, as Sozozrer ſays, he broke 
the Agreement, and his Oath which confirmed 
it between Paxlinys and him, to make his way 
to the Epiſcopal Chair. Sozomen. Hiſt, L. 7. 
C 11, 15, 


When 
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When a Biſhop had a great City, yet ſome 
Village in the Vicinity he could not endure 
ſhould be exempted from his Power. Mainme 
found this to its trouble. This being a Place 
near to Gaza, and by ſome counted part of that 
City, was by Conitantize honoured with the 
Privileges of a City, and the Name of Conſtan- 
tia, for its AﬀeCtion to Chriſtianity 3 bur being 
upon the ſame account reduced to the Conditi- 
on of a Village by Julian, the Biſhops of Gaze 
took this advantage 3 and leaving it no Biſhop, 
(as it had before) would have reduced it un- 
der their own Juriſdiction. Soz. Hiſt. L. 5. c. 3. 

Not ſatisfied with one City, ſome would have 
two. So four Biſhops in Exropa, a Province. in 
Thrace, got each of them two Gities under him; 
one of them both Heraclea and Panioz, another 
Byze and Arcadiopolis, the third Celas and Calli- 
polis, the fourth Sabſadias and Aphroditias. So 
Florentizs Biſhop of Tebur, would have wreſted 
Momentum from the Biſhop of Urſws, which [n- 
ocent accuſed him of in his Epiſtle to him. 
This was againſt the Rule and general Practice 
of the Church ; but the Biſhops concerned, ma- 
naged g/Plea for it in the Cormcil at Epheſws, pre- 
tending it was a peculiar Cuſtom of thoſe Ct- 
ties, Conc. Eph. ad. 7. ad finem. 

Not contented with a City or two, they 
would have all in a Province under them 3 ſo 
vyril contends with Acatize, ( Soz.1. 4. c. 24.) 
and his Succeſlors at Jeruſalem, with thoſe at 
Ce/area, 
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Czeſarea, till they had got the Province ( nay 
three 1n one ) and the Metropolitical prehemi- 
nence from them ; though Ceſarca was regular- 
ly the Metropolis of Paleſtine. vid. Jerome. ad 
Pammach : Juvenal having atter this attempted 
it in the General Council at Epheſus, carried it 
in that at Chalcedorn 5 hereby he who was but 
a private Biſhop before, ſubject to the Biſhop of 
Ceſarea, got him and three Metropolitans more 
under him, and about 100 Biſhops belidesz and 
thus he alſo robbed two Patriarchs, getting Rab- 
ba and Berytas from him of Alexandria, as he 
did Ceſare and Scythopolis from him of Antioch, 


| as William of Tyra tells us, Vid. Bart. 1. 23. p. 


323. 
When they had a Province, they would yet 
reach at ſome more Cities 3 whereby Anthimus 
of Tyana gave ſo much trout to Baſil. ſee Naz. 
in laud. Baſil. 
When they had no hopes of the Province, 
and the compaſling of it ſeemed not feaſible, 
they would gape at the Title, or part of the Pro- 
vince; ſo he of Nice be- ,._ Fre 

k R So a conſiderable part of 
comes titular Metropolitan the Province of Tzrehad been 


of Bithynia, when the Coun- wreſted from Photis Biſhop 
there, and ferled upon the 


. % + 
cit at Chalc edon would Upſtare Metropolitan of Be- 
not allow him the Cities in 19s, had nor the Conte 
Ce |- : : Chalcedon (tho' it auchorize 

Pr gudice of Ni comedi a,the many other Uſurparions) hin- 

more antient Metropolis. dred it. Vid. Art. 4. Concil. 

Concil Chalced. AF. 6, 13, © 

And this paſt atcer into Example; and hence we 
O meet 
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meet with ſo many titular Metropolitans in the 
liſt of Leo Sophas, and others 3 1n that of N/], 
Doxopatrias 34. in that of the Emperour Leo 39, 
in that publiſhed by Carol. 2 St. Paulo 41. all in 
one Patriarchate, that of C. P. 

When they had got one Province, they would 
ſtickle hard for another. So that part of France, 
which was called Narbonerſis, being divided in- 
to two Provinces, and Proculns having got one 
of them under him, ſtrives for the other, and 
a Synod in thoſe parts ( Taurinat. Can.) fo far 
favours him, as to grant him the Preheminence 
there for his Life. 

As if one or two Provinces had not been 
enough, they reached at more. Thus the Ex- 
archs or Primates got a whole cluſter of Provin- 
ces into their graſp at once. Thus the Biſhop 
of Epheſus attempted to advance himſelf over all 
the Provinces in the Afar Dioceſs, and the Bi- 
ſhop of Czſarea over thoſe in the Diocels of Pox- 
t#5, and he of Heyaclea over thoſe in the Dio-' 
ceſs of Thrace ; but the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
being more Potent, defeated them of all fave the 
Title : So the Biſhop of Antioch, who ſeems 
but reckoned amongſt Metropolitans by the 
Council of Nice, not content with his proper 
Province, he challengeth the reſt of the Provin- 
ces in the Dioceſs of the Orient, and ſeems con- 
firmed therein by the Conncil at Conſtantinople, 
Can. 2. So Hilary Biſhop of Arles, and Metro- 
politan, not ſatisfied with his own Province, 
ſtrives 
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ſtrives alſo for the Province of Narbor, and that 
alſo of Vienna ; he was indeed therein oppoſed 
by Leo the Firſt of Rome, but with a more am- 
bitious Deſign than that which he appeared 
againſt, ſee Leo Epiſt. ad Viennenſes. 

When they had got a whole Exarchate or 
Dioceſs, conliſting of many Provinces, yet one 
Province more they would contend for : So 
Alexander of Antioch, not ſatisfied with all the 
other Provinces of the Oriental Dioceſs, would 
needs reduce that of Cyprus too, and deludes 
Innocent the Firſt Biſhop of Rome, by miſrepre- 
ſenting the Caſe, to give encouragement to this 
ambitious Attempt, ſee Epiſt. 18. But the Conn- 
cil of Epheſus would not be fo eaſily deluded, 
who takes occaſion from hence to declare againſt 
the Ambition of Prelates, Car. 8. There were 
fifteen Provinces in the Diocefs of the Or:- 
et ; the Biſhop of Antioch was ſo far from ha- 
ving all thoſe ſubjetted to him before, that he 
had not the whole City under him till the death 
of Exagrins, (Paulinus his Succeftor in a Biſhop- 
rick made up of one part of the City) in the 
latter end of the Fourth Age, Aro 394 3 yet 
when he had ſwept fourteen of them under his 
Power, and invaded them without any Autho- 
rity, he would not be contented without that 
of Cypra allo. 

Nay, two whole Dioceſles, though conſiſting 
of more than twenty Provinces, ( vid. Theod. 


Hiſt. L. 5. c. 28, ) would not ſerve ſome. 
O 2 * He 
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* He was but apri- @ . . 
vane ion Leing He of Conſtantinople, having 


ro the Biſhop of He- uſurped upon the Dioceſs of 
7aclea, a great part of * 

the Fourth Ape: Bur + 977199, 3nd Aſia before 3 in fine, 
the Council ar C. P. gets them and thoſe of T hrace 


giving him an hon9- ſex]eq on him near thirty Pro- 
rary Precedence me: o- 


ftv The Tis, next VIOCES In all. Concil. Chalced, 
tothe Biſhop of Rome, Can, 28. 

( rhe common riſe of 

Uſurpattons in the 

Church) the Biſhops of that See were encouraged thereby to en- 
croach upon the adjoyning Provinces, this they did ſucceſſively, ſo 
that their Uſurpations grew Cuſtomary, and Cuſtom was the Plea 
they uſed in the Council of Chalcedon, and prevailed for the authort- 
Zing of their ambitious Praftices : ( as it had prevailed with the 
Council of Nice, for the eftabliſhng of Metropolirans) So that 
three Exarchical Dioceiſes are ſubjxted to him, containing no 
lefs than twenty eight Provinces, wherein cighty one Metropolirans, 
574 ( or 640 )) Biſhops, and thirry nine Archbiſhops : For ſo mas 
ny the notir72 gives account of in the declining time of the Eaſtern 
Empire, when in all probability the numbers of Biſhops were much 
leſſened, Such a prodigious Advance had the Ambition of the 
Biſhops of C. P. made in a little rime, che interval berwixe the ſe- 
cond and fourth general Council: Nor were they comented with the 
Power of Conſecrating the Metropolitans of all thoſe Provinces, but 
challenged a right to ordain the inferiour Biſhops, as appears by 
{Ews, Proteſt. in Conc. Chalced. af. vid. Sacrat.l. 7. c. 29, and to 
depoſe both them and their Superiours, 


And not only Eudoxins, Ne&arins, Atticus Si- 
cimins, Proclus and Amatolius are charged with 
theſe Uſurpations, but Chry/oftone (the beſt Bi- 
{hop that City ever had) is faid to have a hand 
in them. He ordained fifteen Biſhops in Aj, 
and depoſed thirteen, Socr. 16.c. 10, Soz. 18. c.6, 
He depoſed alſo Gerentins, Mctropolitan of Ni- 
co:xedia wn the Dioceſs of Powtzs. This is own- 
ed in the Calcedor: Council, AF. 11. 13. that they 


had reaſon to believe that his proceedings here- 
in 
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in were not the itJues of Ambition, but of great 


Zeal for the reforming thoſe Churches then in- 
tolerably corrupted in ſeveral Ages after the S2- 


racers Invaſions of the Eaſtern Empire. 


And the Biſhops of Rome, not content with 
the Gobbets which filled the Mouths of others, 
would have ſwallowed up all. That this was their 
deſign in the former part of the fifth Age, is ap- 


J 


.n- [parent enough 3 the Edi& of Yalentinian the 


Third, procured by Leo 1. ſignifies it plainly. 
And what indire& Arts, divers of thoſe Biſhops 
before Leo made uſe of, to ſubje&t the Africare 
Churches to Rowe, 1s too well known to be 
mentioned. 

There are too many ſuch inſtances of the Am- 
bition of thoſe times 3 but theſe are enough to 
proceed on. It can be no wonder, that thoſe 


| who were (till deſigning, and ſtrugling for more 


and more, as if they never thought they had 
enough 3 were not willing to part with any 
thing they had, nor diſtribute their overgrown 
Churches under the Conduct of other Biſhops, 
_ they thought all little enough for them- 
elves. 


CHAP. VIIL 


E T us before we conclude, . take notice 
, What thoughts ſome, of the beſt and moſt 


| eminent Biſhops of the fourth and fifth Ages,had 


O 3 of 
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of a very large Biſhoprick, and a flock exceeding 
numerous 3 when they expreſs their Judgment 
and Conſciences herein ; thereby we ſhall per- 
ceive, that if the Church could have been or- 
dered, according to the Principles, Deſires, and 
Endeavours of the moſt pious and conſcientious, 
their Dioceſſcs would not have been fo exceſlive- 
ly numerous in the fourth or fitth Ages, above 


what they were in the third. Chryſoſtome may 
ſatisfie us here; And to avoid tediouſneſs, I ſhall 
produce him only, whom {ffdore of Pelu/inm 
ſtiles This WAnoizs optxAucs, and elſewhere 8:omt- 
105 and d£oÞ5evs 53 and who deſerves as much ho- 
nour, for his generous and vigorous appearing 
againſt the corruption and degeneracy of his Age; 
as Athanaſius for his oppoſition to Arries, hic ho 
ſtibus bellume intulit, ille vitiis. Firſt, he frequent 
ly declares, that it is incomparably better the 
Church ſhould conſiſt but of very few that ar: 
good 3 then of multitudes that are bad, and 
walk not according to the rule of Chriſt, S+ 
condly, that the enormous greatneſs of Church 
es, and the ſcandalous multitudes which ſwell! 
them intoſuch a bigneſs, was of miſchievous cor: 
ſequence, Thirdly, therefore he concludes, that 
tho' a Church were thereby reduced to a ſmal 
number, yet the unworthy multitudes ought t 
be expell'd the Communion of the Church, an 
deprived of the Priviledges of Chriſtians. 
For the firſt, Ti yag 3xAv;, &c. ©* Tell me what 
+ can a multitude avail us? Wilt thou padtts 
5 that 
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* that the (deſirable) multitude arethe holy, not 
* the many--- A great multitude (beloved) when 


.| * it obſerves not the will of God, is nothing bet- 


* ter then none at all; I pray, and defire, and 
* would freely endeavour that the Church may 
* be adorned with many, but with z#any that are 


vel © good 5, but if this cannot be, I would have the 


* good, though but few. Do you not ſee, that 
* it is better to have one pretious Stone, then 
* thouſands of half pence 2 Do you not ſee that 
* it is better to have an Eye that is ſound, then 
* to have two encumbered and blinded with a 
* ſwelling Carnoſity 2 Do you not ſee, that it is 
© better to have one ſound Sheep, then thouſands 
© full of the rot? Do you not ſee, that a few 
* good Children are better then many that are 
*naught 2 Do you not ſee, that in the Kingdom 
© there are few, in Hell there are many 2 What 
© care 1 for a multitude, what advantage in them ? 
* None at all. iz AG. 3. Hom. 8. p. 655, 156, 
* Edit. Savil, 
* Elſewhere, one (ſays he,) that doesthe will 
* of God is better then thouſands of Tranſgreſ- 
© ſors.---- What care I for a multitude ; *tis but 
* a more plentiful fewel for the Fire 3 and this 
* you may know. by the Body, how that a mo- 
* derate diet with Health, 1s better then Luxury 
© with a Miſchief.------ The one is Nouriſhment, 
© the other a Diſeaſe. And this may be ſeen 1n 
* War, it is better to have one expert and valt- 
* ant man, then many thouſands that are unskil- 
| O 4 « ful; 
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© ful ; for theſe not only efle& nothing them- 
* ſelves, but hinder thoſe that might. And this 
© one may ce in Navigation ; it 1s better to have 
© two skilful Mariners, then an innumerable mnl- 
© titude of thoſe that have no skill ; for theſe 
* will fink the Veſlel.---- Let no man tell me, that 
* we are great multitudes,---- And that 1t 1s ſo, 
* obſerve, he that has many Servants, if they be 
* untoward, how many grievous things will he 
© ſutfer > To him that has none; this ſeems a 
* grievance, that he 1s not waited on 5 but he 
© that has thoſe that are naught, ruines himſelf, 
* together with them 3 and the miſchiet is great- 
©er, for it 1s not ſo intollerable for a man to 
* ſerve himſelf, as to be beating and fighting with 
* others. This I ſay, left any ſhould admire the 
* Church for its numerouſneſs, let him rather 
* ſtudy to make it good. In AFs, Hom. 24. p. 752. 
Again ſays he, © It is better to offer the uſual 
* Prayers with two or three that obſerve the 
* Laws of God, then to congregate a multitude 
* of Tranſgretlors, and ſuch as corrupt others, 7z 
Math. Hom. 17. p. 125, 126. And fo he pre- 
ters the ſtate of the Church in former times, when 
under Perſecution, the number of Chriſtians was 
imall, but the Perſons better 3 before the Con- 
iition of it in his Age, when they were many 
1cre, but much worle, zz 4. H. 24. p. 752. 
Yecondly, He declares the exceſfive greatneſs of 
"turcb throngh the ſcandalous multitndss 
weld them ints lach a bignels, was of 
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intolerable conſequence, yet was highly diſho- 
nourable to God ; a ſtumbling block to the 
Heathen, hindring their Converſion, opening 
their Mouths to reproach the Chriſtian Name 3 
pernicious alſo to the better part of the Church 3 
likewiſe extreamly dangerous to the Paſtors, ex- 
poling them ro puniſhment hereaſter, and ſhame 
here; and in fine, that it tended to ruine and 
ſubvert all. 

Firſt, This in his account was a high diſho- 
nour to God, Vid. in A. P. 752. Secondly, a 
reproach to the Chriſtian Name, the far greateſt 
part of thoſe which conſtituted their Churches 
being unworthy the Name of Chriſtians ; the 
whole was denominated from the major part 3 
and the Church ſays he,(C:>-acis 5d Amwoge xo 
eTQuNEcs Ca! xo] noywihur, in Math. Hom. .n.p. 544.) 
* difters nothing from a Fold for Beaſts, or a Sta- 
* ble for Camels and Aſles; they call us the Pefts 
* of the World, Nouiv Fuzs Kargol in Fo. Ho. o. 6. 
p. 858. The Chriſtian Name upon this account 
was both hated and ſcorned, in Coloff. Hom. 7. 
P. 128. Thirdly, This hindred the Converſion of 
the Heathen, opening their Mouths to reproach 
the Chriſtian Name, 7hid. reproving the Corrup- 

ton of the generality of Chriſtians, We, we are 
the cauſe, ( ſays he, ) that they perſiſt in their 
* Error, T&%ura E£AA#vxs ware 3 fo that we mult 
© give an account of this, not only for the ex! 
* our ſelves a(t, but for that-the name of God 1s 
* vlaſphemed, 1a 7o. Ho, v. &. p. 857, 858. Elfe- 
« where, 
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© where, thus they always anſwer, when we ſay 
* we are many, yea, but ſuch as are naught, ſay 
* they, in AF. H. 24. p. 752. Theſe are occahi. 
© ons of more blaſpheming God, then if they were 
* not Chriſtians, 7bid. for God is not ſo blaſphe- 
* med by a flagitious Heathen, as by a debauch- 
* ed Chriſtian, in Jo. Howe. 3. y. p. 840. For when 
* we havetenthouſand times confuted their Opi- 
* nions, they upbraid us with the lives of the 
* many congregated with us, reaftiqxow uuw To 
© Giov TW T&v mo\av, Hom. in Math. T. n, p. 543. 
© And a little after, when we ſay that Chriſt ha 
* done great things, waking Angels of Men, af- 
© terwards an account hereof being required, and 
* we called on to give a proof of this 1n the flock 
© emtoTout25utdx, our Mouths are ſtopped : for | 
$ fear, leſt inſtead of Angels, I ſhould bring fort} 
* Hogs out of the Sty, or wild Horſesz And in 
* Colofſ. Hom. 7. p. 123, We are derided by the 
* Heathen, and all that we ſay ſeems a Fable to 
* them. Foxrthly, It is pernicious to the bette 
part of the Church, The admitting ſo many 
that were corrupt, and folding them together 
with the few that were ſound, tended to infet 
the whole, and debauch all, T} £403 xai 7& T\ute. 
* What care I for a multitude 2 What advantagt 
© is it 2 None at all, but rather a plague to the 
© reſt: for it is all one, as if he who might hav: 
© ten ſound (Sheep) rather then thouſands tha 
© are diſcaſed, ſhould mix thoſe thouſands with 
* the ten, in AF. Hom. 17. p. 656. Fifthly, = 
5 tende 
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© tended to ruine the Church utterly and over- 
* throw all, when Paſtors affe&ed to have mul- 
* titudes under their charge, though they were 
* naught 5 by this, ſays he, all is ſubverted, all 
* is turned topſie-turvy, becauſe even as in the 
© Theatres, we defire multitudes, not only thoſe 
© that are good, in Aﬀ. Hem. 8. p. 655. Sixthly, 
This was extreamly dangerous to the Paſtors, *The 
©* many, (ſays he,) that are not good, procure me 
* nothing but puniſhment (hereafter) and ſhame 
© at preſent. in AZ. ibid. More particularly, a 
Biſhop could not take cognizance of the various 
Conditions of ſo many, nox could poſlibly dif- 
charge all the duties he owed them, and {o could 
give no comfortable account of them, tho' he be 
accountable for every Soul, whereby it came to 
paſs, that it was almoſt impoſſuble any Biſhop ſhoul4 
be ſaved, 

* A Biſhop at the peril of his Soul is to take 
© exa&t notice of the ſpiritual State of all under 
© bis charge, and conftantly to perform all paſto- 
© ral duties to the whole Flock. tmiowony, gc. 
© The Epiſcopate, (ſays he,) is ſo called from the 
© inſpeCting all, in 1 Time. H. 10. p. 285, 286. 
© He ought to be an Overſeer of all, bearing the 
© burdens of all, in AF. Hom. 3. p. 626, wiv 
(I) ihhr\par m6s 10 TrgmTOKOnEY THT Tv TR5 
* $uxns #fw; he bad need of many thouſand Eyes 
* to look into the {tate of every Soul under him, 
© which of them cannot digeſt bitter Remedies, 
© and who for want of them grow careleſs. de a- 

* cerd. 
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© cerd. orat. 2, He ought to leave nothing un- 
* obſerved, but to ſearch into all accurately, 76. 
* p. 10, no ſpeck in his flock ſhould eſcape his 
*notice 3 he ought to train up his charge to an 
© excellent temper, to admirable comelinels, look- 
* ing every where about him, leſt there be any 
* ſpat, or wrinkle, or blemiſh, which may ſpoil 
* that beauty and comelinefs, ;bid. orat. 4. p. 34. 
E . will be caſt into Hell if he be not thus accu- 
rate about every one; all exa&tneſs as to himſelf 
will not ſecure him. © A Biſhop, ſays he, who 
* though he order his own Life well, if he do 
© not exactly take cage of thee, and of all that 
* are under him, to Hell he goes with the wicked, 
* And often he that miſcarries not by his own 
* concerns, is ruined by yours, although he very 
* well rectifie all that belongs to him, in Jo. Hows, 
* T5, P. 922, 

The Paſtoral duties which he is to perform to 
all his flock, are many,and painful,and hazardous, 
* when the Apoſtle ſays, «yevavzsr, they watch for 
* your Souls, it ſpeaks thouſands of labours, and 
* cares, and perils, in Rome. Home. p. 226. dityy- 
© yaghau A\s;, he ougat to be up ſtill, and to be 
* ardent in ſpirit, and, as I may fay, to breath 
* fire { wig aviqv) and to go the. rounds night 
* and day, more then any Commander in an Ar- 
* my, and to labour, and to to!l, and to take care 
* of, and be very ſollicitousfor all. in 1 Tim. Howe. 
* Io. p. 2856. Adyov wutv Norourr, Ec, We mult give 
© an account ct all your Souls, when we have 


* beet] 
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© been defective 1nany thing, when we have not 
* comforted, or not admoniſhed, or not con- 
* vinced. in Eph. Hom. 11. p. 824. 

This ſhould be done, not only publickly, bus 
privately alſo, both to Men and Women; *For 
* a Biſhop, ſays he, who regards all his Flock, 
* muſt not take care only of the men in particu- 
* lar, and negle& the women, but of neceſſity 
* muſt viſit them when diſtreſled, and comfo.« 
© them when 1n ſorrows, and rebuke them when 
* they are careleſs, and relieve them when under 
« pre{jures. de Sacerd. orat. 6. p. 49. Unleſs he 
daily go to their Houſes----he will be much ex- 
poſed. ibid. orat. 3. p. 29. Further he 1s, ſays he, 
accountable for all and every Soul, for all their 
fins, for the damnation of every one that periſh- 
es any way through his default. in Heb. 13. 17. 
6 yo þ/Cos, * The dread of that threatning, ſays 
* he, continually ſhakes my Soul 3 for 1t he that 
* oftends but one, Math. 18. 6. ſhall ſufter fo 
* much, what then ſhall they ſuffer, what puniſh- 
* ment ſhall they endure, under whom ſo many 
* miſcarry, &c. Want of experience will be no 
© excuſe, nor ignorance, nor neceſlity, nor force. 
* One of the flock may ſooner be excuſed for his 
* own (ins, then Biſhops for the ſins of others--- 
* And therefore puniſhment is unavoidable, it 
* any one (in his charge) happen to periſh.---- 
* We mult be accountable for a buſineſs that re- 
* quires the vertue of Angels. de Sacerd. orat. 6. 
© p. 44. He is expoſed to fo great danger, _ 
* what 
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* what concerns himſelf be in good condition, 
© if what belongs to thee be not well ordered, 
* he is obnoxious, and muſt give a double account, 
'in 2 Tim. Hom. 2. p. 336. He that has the 
- charge of a great City, ſee to how great a flame 
* he expoſes himſelf; he ſhall be called to ac. 

count not only for the Souls that perilh, ( and 
* he deſtroys them being one that fears not God) 
* but for all the things that are not acted by him 
* he ſhall be reſponſible.----Of all the f1ns that are 
* committed by him, yea by all the People ſhall 
* he give account. And if he that offends but 
© one, &*c. he that offends ſo many Souls, whole 
* Cities and People, many thouſand Souls, Men, 
© Women, Children, Citizens, Husbandmen, thoſe 
* in the Cities, thoſe in places belonging to it, 
* What ſhall he undergo? It thou ſay thrice 
* more then the other, thou ſayeſt nothing 3; fo 
< very great is the puniſhment and ſuffering that 
© he is liable to. In Tit. Home. 1. p. 384. &yeu- 
© 7147, Ec. He watches, he hazards his own Head, 
© he is liable to the puniſhment of their fins 3 and 
* for this is his condition ſo fearful. in Heb. 
* Hom. 34. p. 602. 

Hence it 1s marvellous to him if any Biſhops 
eicape Damnation, Izvudtw, &c. *I wonder, 
* ſays he, if any of the Biſhops can ever be ſaved, 
* confidering the greatneſs of the threatning, 
* and their negligence, any of them eſpecially 
* who are greedy of fo great a Charge, who run 
* upon it, ©iſotxoiſa;, ir Heb, ibid. and _ 

* [10 
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© Home. 3. p. 627. He calls them miſerable 
© Wretches that deſire 1t, and 1s aſtoniſhed at 
© them. 71 &v 715 unal, Oc. What can one fay to 
* thoſa Wretches, who plunge themſelves into 
* ſuch an abyſs of Sufferings. Thou mult give 
* an acconnt for all whom thou ruleſt, Women, 
* Men, Children ; into fo great a Flame dot 
* thou thruſt thy own head. --- It thoſe that are 
© forced on it, be unpardonable, not well or- 
| dring it 3 how much more thoſe that labour for 
*it? Such a one does much more deprive himſelf 
* of all Pardon; he ought to fear and tremble, 7: 
© Heb. ibid. Elſewhere, I am aſtoniſhed, ſays he, 
* at thoſe who ſeek ſuch a weighty Charge, 
© Wretched and miſerable man, doſt thou ſee 
© what thou ſeekeſt 2 canſt thou anſwer for one 
© $oul > When thou haſt got this Dignity, conſi- 
* der to the puniſhment of how many Souls thou 
© art liable, in 73t. Home. 1. p. 384. He crys out 
* 2s aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the hazard, 
© B&Boi mioos 6 KirAuwos, 312 Heb. Fore. p. 602. 
Before I proceed with this Excellent Perſon, 
let us look a little back on the Premiſes. If there 
muſt be ſo much care and watchfulneſs in a Bt- 
ſhop over every Soul; if ſo many Duties in 
publick and private are to be performed by him 
to every one, and if when any Sin 1s committed 
for want of his care and watchfulneſs, or due 
meaſure thereof, or any negle& of, yea, or re- 
miſneſs in any of thoſe Duties, it will be the Bi- 
{hops guilt, if any Soul periſh through omiſhon, 
OT 
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or defeftiveneſs, or undue performance, the 
Blood of it will be required at his hands, vid, 
orat. 6. de Sacerd. p. 44. Well might he prefer 
a Diocels, with one Communion- Table, before 
the biggeſt Þz5&10v that a large Country can af- 
ford 3 well might he ſay as he does, ( Hom. in 
lenat.) inimovor, Sc. Its very burdenſone to have 
the charge of a 150 Souls ; but it had been too 
little if he had faid a 100 times more than I have 
alleged, againſt the deſperate wretchedneſs and 
blindneſs of thoſe who are forward to take charge 
of ſo many, as it is impoſſible they ſhould be 
duly watchful over an hundredth part of them, 
and never perform any one of thoſe Daties to 
many thouſands of them. But he thought it to 
no purpole to ſpeak to ſuch (s yag poi wit txt 
ww, &c. who come toſuch a Charge as their eaſe, 
and give themſelves to ſloth and remiſsnels ; 
and yet take a Charge, and admit but one there 
to be Paſtor, which requires the utmoſt dilt- 
gence of a thouſand Paſtors. What does the 
guilt of millions of Sins, the blood of Myriads 
of Souls weigh upon ſuch Heads ? 

Moreover, hereby it is evident, that Chryſo- 
ſtone (the beſt writers in thoſe times, concurring 
with him, ) would have a Church no larger, and 
could not count it tolerable for any one to have 
a Flock confiſting of more than he could take 
exact and particular notice of, and diſcharge all 
Paſtoral Duties to, and be accountable for, with- 


Out apparent hazard of his Soul. Such Princt 
ples 
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ples would not admit of very large Biſhopricks, 
when the meaſures of them were fet out, with 
reſpect to duty and future account 3 theſe 
would confine them to narrow bounds. When 
theſe meaſures were laid aſide, they grew lar- 
ger ; but how little this great Perſon would 
have been ſatisfied with ſuch Enlargement, and 
what Methods he thought needful to retrench 
ſome Excels in his Times, (though little compa- 
red with that in after Ages) will appear by 
what follows. He apprehended the exceſlive 
Greatneſs of a Church under one Biſhop, to be 
of pernicious and damnable Conſequence to all 
ſorts. Churches were not ſuch then generally, 
but in a manner only in very great Cities ; (ſuch 
as that wherein he preſided ) that which ſwel- 
led them ſo big there, was the admitting and 
tolerating 1n their Communion all that called 
themſelves Chriſtians, though they neither were 


*| ſach indeed, nor lived like ſuch. Againſt this, 


he reſolves to bend all his Endeavoars, though 
the Church were thereby like to be reduced ro 
a ſmall number. This is the next Head of thofe 
before propounded. Thirdly, He 1s Peremtory, 
that the unworthy Multitude ſhould be expelled, 
wei ye, Ec. For the Sheep that are full of the 
Seab, and abound with Diſeaſes, ſhould not be 
folded together with the Sound, but driven from 
the Fold, untill they be cured, i Jo. Hom. E, y. 
p. 824. And by the Expreflions he uſes fre- 
quently, he (ignibes ny; it was his Opinion, 

that 
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that the Church would loſe nothing by ſuch 
an Evacuation, but that Corruption which both 
endangered and defaced her 3 that though the 
Tumour fe!1, and the Body were leſſened, yet 
it would be more found and healthful, parting 
with nothing in the loſs of ſuch bulkinels, but 
the matter of their Diſeaſe, and the cauſe of 
their Deformity. That through the neglect of 
ſuch a Courſe, by thoſe who were concerned to 
purſue it, all went to wrack and ruine. That 
this Indulgence was ſuch a Sin, as could ſcarce 
expect Pardon 3 and for his part he refolved not 
to involve himſelt in that Guilt, as apprehenſive 
that he could never anſwer ſuch a neglect of 
Chriſt's Laws, before his dreadful Tribunal ; 
and though he loſt the molt of his People by it, 
yea, though he ſhould loſe his Place for it, 
yet would he empty the Church of thoſe cor- 
rupt Multitudes. 

* Through the neglect of ſuch a Courſe al 
* went to wrack, Tex 0x:G& ; all goes to 
© wrack and is ruined, and the reaſon is becaulc 
© thoſe that Sin are not cenſured, and thoſe that 
*Rule are diſtempered, citing 1 13s. 5. 2, 

* This Indulgence was ſuch a Sin as could 
© ſcarce expect Pardon, T:« tYoutr ovyyiau, Of 
© What Pardon can we expect, corrupting all 
* by ſuch Indulgence ; there was reaſon to look 
* for greater ſeverity than Ely met with, is 
* Math. Hom. 1.2. þ. 125. 


21.0 
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He reſolved not to involve himſelf in ſuch 
puilt, becauſe he could never give an account 
of it. © I will not, ſays he, tolerate, I wHl not 
* admit you, neither will I ſuffer you to come 
* over theſe Threſholds z3 let who will with- 
*draw 3 let who will complain of me : For 
* what need have I of a Multitude that are di- 
© ſeafed ? ---- I will forbear none : For when 1 
* ſhall be judged before the Tribunal of Chriſt, 
* you will ſtand a far off, and your favour will 
© nothing avail me, when I am called to account. 
© ir: Colofſ. Hom. 7.p. 128. «m#yogwIw, Oc will 
© forbid you hereafter to paſs over theſe Thre- 
© ſholds, and to partake of the Immortal Myſte- 
* ries, as if you were Fornicators, or Adulterers, 
* or accuſed of Murther : For it 1s better to 
« joyn 1n Prayer with two or three that obſerve 
© God's Law, than to aftemble a multitude of 
© Tranſgreſlors, and ſuch as debauch the reſt. 
© Let no rich man, let none that 15 potent ſwell 
© here, and ſhew his Superciliouſnels ; I regard 
© theſe no more than a Tale, or a Shadow, or a 
© Dream 3 none of the Wealthy will then re- 
© lieve me, when I ſhall be challenged and accu- 
* ſed, as not having vindicated the Laws of God 
* with due ſeverity. i» Math. Hom. 17. p. 125, 
126. 

He would empty the Church of thoſe Refra- 
tory multitudes, though he loft many of his 
flock by it. * But there are, ſay they, other 
* Sects, and they will turn to them, (if they 
2 meet 
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* meet with ſuch ſeverity as before he had 
* threatned ) 4vxges &fos 5 ASyos, this 18 a fooliſh 
* Saying 3 'tis better to have one doing the will 
* of God, than ten thouſand Tranſgreſſors. And 
* which had you rather chooſe, (te me) to 
* have many fugitive and thieviſh Servants, or 
* one that is well diſpoſed ? Let who will with- 
* draw, let who will complain, I will ſpare none. 
* Such words ſpoil all, that he may depart, (they 
* ſay) and turn to another Sect. i: Coloff. 7. p. 
128. 

« Yea, though he ſhould loſe his Biſhoprick 
* by ſuch a Courſe, the fear of it ſhould not hin- 
* der or retard him : I will Expell, I will inter- 
* dit thoſe that are not Obedient 3 as long as [ 
© (it in this Chair, I will ſuffer none of his com- 
* mands to be neglected. If any one diſplace 
© me, I (hall then be unaccountable ; but ſo long 
© as Lam liable to an account, I cannot connive, 
© not only in regard of my own Puniſhment, but 
of your Salvation. in» A. Hom. 7. p. 656. 

And what great numbers would have been 
ſecluded the Church by this Courſe, conſider- 
ing the great Degeneracy and Corruptions ol 
thoſe Times, which he fo often, ſo patherically 
complains of, will appear by the Particulars in 
his account liable to this Proceſs, and the vaſt 
extent thereof, He would have excluded from 
Communion, © Not only Murderers, Adulterers, 
* Fornicators, Swearers, ir Math. H. 17. p. 125. 


* but the unmercilul, p. 515. the covetous, in 
Math. 
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© Math. Hom. 28. p. 514. and 7» 1 Cor. fp. 337. 
© the envious, i Math. Hom. 40. p. 269. the 
© Profuſe otherwiſe, but uncharitable to the 
* Poot, in Colofſ. Hom. 7. p. 128. the ſuperſtiti- 
© ous, ibid. p. 134. Symbolizers with foreign 
© Rights, either Jewiſh, Cont. Ind. Tom. 6. p. 373. 
* or Heatheniſh, i= Heb. Hom. 4. p. 454. Fre- 
* quenters of Plays, i» Jo. Home. 1. p. 558. and 
* Tom. 5, þ. 39. Thoſe that neglected Sermons 
* to follow their Sports, i» Ger. Hom. 6. p. 33. 
And not only thoſe that neglected what was 
good, and acted what was evil, but evil Speak- 
ers to, ix 1 Cor.p. 540. * Whoſoever was wick- 
5 ed, &uxelwnos, in 1 Tine. Hom. 5. p. 270. Who- 
* ſoever was not cleanſed from his {1n, «u&Igles, 
* in Math. Home. T.&. p. 515. and Home. 3. in Tit. 
*p. 384. Whoſoever was ng a true Diſciple, 
* but a counterfeit, as Judas was, in Math. ibid. 
* Whoſoever is not xaIzgs5 pure, i» Heb. Home. 
* 1. £.p. 523. What then, whom ſhall we admit ? 
© ſays be, neither thoſe that come but once a 
© Year, nor thoſe that come often, nor thoſe 
* come ſcldom 5 but thoſe that come with a pure 
* Conſcience, and with a pure Heart, and with 
© an untainted Life ; let ſuch as theſe have acceſs 
* always, but thoſe that are not ſuch, not ſo 
* much as once at any time z becauſe they re- 
* ceive Judgment to themſelves, and Condem- 
* nation, and Puniſhment, and Severity, &*c. 
Wholoever is not holy, «ys, which is more 
than the former ; and he took it to be the ſenſe 
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of the Church, expreſſed of old in their ſolemn 


Communion by 7« &yiz 795 &yidls 5 and fo he ex- 
plains it. © If any one be not holy, let him have 
*no acceſs ; he lays not only, it he be clear of 
* Wickedneſs, but it he be holy, for freedom 
* from Wickednels does not make one holy, but 
* the preſence of the Spirit, and plenty of good 
* Works. I would not only, ſays he, have them 
© freed from dirt, but to be white and beautiful, 
© ibid. p. 524, 525. In tine, all that are under 
* the guilt of any Sin, which excludes from the 
* Kingdom of Heaven, i» 1 Cor. Hom. 15. It 
© ſeems to me the ſpeech is concerning the Lea- 
© ven, and it reaches the Prieſts, who ſuffer 
© much of the old Leaven to be within, and do 
* not purge it out of their conlines, that is, out 
* of the Church ; he Covetous, the Extortion- 
* er, and whatſoever excludes from the Kingdom 
* of Heaven. 

Now taking this courſe to which he was 
drawn by the authority of Chriſt, the inforce- 
ments of Conſcience, and ſo many and ſo cogent 
Reaſons 3 what a thin Church would he have 
left himſelf, (though he preſided in one of the 
moſt populons Cities in the World) we may 
_ eaſily diſcern by the Premiſes, if withal we add 
what he tells his Auditory, i» AF. Hom. 24. 
* How many do you think in the City will be 
* ſaved ? lt is an odious thing I am going to ſay, 
* but I will ſay it notwithſtanding ; There 1s not 
© amongſt ſo many Myriads ( which he _ = 
£1:G» 
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elſewhere were 100000) a hundred to beſound 


that will be ſaved, p. 753. yea, and I queſtion, 
adds he, whether ſo many. He alleges the ge- 
nera] Corruption of all ſorts, old and young, as 
the reaſon why his Charity was no more exten- 
five. * And in Jo. Howe. &. 4. p. 544. all things, 
* ſays he, are ruined and corrupted, and the 
* Church ditters little from a ſtable of Beaſts, or a 
* fold of Aſſes and Camels 3 and I go about ſeck- 
* ing to fiad one ſheep, but I can ſee none. At- 
fording theſe paſſages, the allowance which 1s re- 
quilite in like caſes, and underſtand, by mot one, 
very few, and we have the Church to which 
Chry/ſoſtoms Principles and Conſcience confined 
him. Principles too ſevere indeed, for that dif- 
ſolute and degenerate Age, into which he was 
fallen 3 and fo his purſuing them, was the occa- 
ſton of his fall, if that may be called a fall, which 
exalted him to an honour, little leſs then that of 
Martyrdotn, 

But ſuppoſe the multitudes 1n his Dtoceſs had 
been ſach, as he endezvoured to make them 3; it 
may be enquired, whether then he would have 
been content with ſo numerous a flock. 

Anſro. This was never the happineſs of any 
B:\hop, and fo it is not to be ſappoſed 3 but to 
proceed upon it : His Principles before ſpecift- 
cd, obliged him to graſp no more for his partt- 
cular charge, then he could perform all paſtoral 
Duties to, fo as he might give a comfortable 
account thereof z yet he might have been better 
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ſatisfied with a very numerous flock, if they had 
been qualified according to his defires3 and a 
large Dioceſs of ſuch a Conſtitution had been 
more tolerable, in the Circumſtancs wherein he 
and others were at that time : For there were 
many more Paſtors within that place where he 
preſided 5 he was not fo {trangely arrogant as to 
count himſelf the ſole Paſtor of ſo large a City; 
All Senſe and Conſcience of a Paſtoral charge 
was not then loſt ; there were very many who 
were both to rule and feed that Flock, not he 
alone , and betwixt him and them, he declares, 
there was no difference at all, but only iz point 
of Ordination. Hom. 11. 10 1. Tine. 

For their number, there 1s reaſon to Judge 
them above an 1003; the great Church had lixty 
Presbyters at its firſt eſtabliſhment, and thoſe in- 
creaſed till Juſtinians time, as he ſhews, Nov. 3, 
And in all the reſt we may well ſuppoſe there 
were as many. The number of Chriſtians, good 
and bad, the Sefts alſo included, was 1coooo, 
as he tells us, in AFs. Hom. 11. Now allow a 
fifth part to be Sets, no more will remain for 
the charge of 100 or 110 Paſtors, then has been 
made account of in one Pariſh in London ;, and 
being divided among ſo many, the charge of 
each would be no more then a ſmall Congrega- 
tion. 

_ * This may be ſaid to be a query grounded on 
a ſuppoſition which had no place there nor elle- 
where, but in imagination. But in the Conditi- 
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on wherein he really was, he would have had a 
Church in his and their charge, more then a hun- 
dred times leſs, then the Corruption of that Age 
(which he ſo much laments) had (well'd it to, 
ſince he thought himſelf obliged to exclude ſo 
many from the Priviledges of Chriſtians, ſo that 
one of the greateſt Churches and Biſhopricks 1n 
the fifth Age, contained not many more de faFo, 
then ſomie one of our Pariſhes 3 but de jure, 
Chryſoſtoms being Judge, too few to be ſpoken of, 
if it kad been pruned as he thought it neceſlary- 


m————_—— 


CHAP. IX. 


| ET me, in the laſt place, take notice of 
T_, ſomething which may be inferred from the 
Premiſes, or which they otherwiſe offer to our 
Obſervation, 

The change of the Primitive form of Church- 
es made a great alteration in the Government of 
the Church, diflolving it in a manner by degrees, 
and reducing it very near to Anarchy. 

For when the Biſhop could not be content 
with a moderate charge, ſuch as he was capable 
to manage, but extended it to ſuch a largeneſs, 
that it became ungovernable by him, 7iv &gx#v &v- 
75 ovagyiay tingrus Keyes (as Iſidore of a Biſhop 
of his time, /. 3. Epiſt. 319.) this pretended ru- 
ling was no longer Government but Anarchy. 


When one Church, though conſiſting of as ma- 
ny 
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ny as the Church of the antient Biſhop did ordi- 
narily compriſe, and of more then new or old 
was any way ſuthcient alone to govern, would 
not ſuffice him 3 but under a pretence, that it 
was his Office and Prerogative to rule many 
ſuch, did not ſet himſelf to govern any one more 
then another, nor would admit any other Ruler 
or Paſtor 1n all or any of them but himſelf ; the 
Churches were, and could not but be left with- 
out Government. Thus, to uſe Bails words, 
aragYig Tis Navy oo PiNogy log TRUTH 1015 Noto'ls Eat- 
x&uxrw, de Spir. Sand. c. ult. Through this Am- 
bition of governing all, all Church Government 
came to nothing. As if a Pilot, who can but be in 
one Ship at once, and 1s not ſufficient to ſteer 
that alone, ſhould undertake to do this for twen- 
ty,-or a hundred, or five hundred Ships 3 and 
{hould get it ordered under ſevere Penalties, that 
none elſe in any of them ſhould meddle with a 
Helm but himſelt 3 thoſe Ships will be ftcered, 
and thoſe Churches in like Circumſtances will be 
governed alike. It is all one in effect, as if there 
were no Helm in the Ships, no Government in 
the Churches. . Zozimus, cenfuring the Romans 
for committing the rule of the Empire , ( ſolarge 
a Dioceſs) to one mans diſcretion (though ſuch 
a man as Anguſius) lays, they minded not, that 
hereby they hazarded the hopes of the Univerſe, 
as it were upon the throw of a Dye, tAafvy wu- 
T5 KbGv eragiovres tot 105 THVTAY AVSgwauY i D101 ; 
adding, that if he were minded to rule them duly 


and 
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and juſtly, it was impoſſible at ſo great 4 diſtance; 
if tyrannically, it would be intolerable 5 and in 
hne, there was neceſſity, ſays he, that the unreaſo- 
able Authority of one man ſhould prove von Jw- 
FUxnua, 4 common Calamity, Hiſt. 1. 1. p. 4. 1 
leave the Application of this to others, only 
take along herewith the Judgment of Chryſoſtoxr, 
That it was far more eafie for a Prince to Ryle the 
Oniverſe, than for a Biſhop to govern one 1own, 
in AQ. Hom. 3. p. 626. Savil. Edit. But what 
might Zozimus have ſaid, it Argnſtys ruling 
the Place where he was, no more than the re- 
moter Parts, would have admitted no other 
Governour in Places near or remote, but him- 
{cf alone ? would not he and all have conclu- 
ded, that the Empire muſt unavoidably be let 
to the miſerics of Anarchy ? Its true, there ſeerns 
a great difference betwixt an Empire and a Dio- 
ceſs 3 but there 1s alſo a great latitude in impol- 
ſibilities, as a man cannot pollibly jump into the 
Moon; ſo neither is it pollible for him to ipring 
up twenty Milcs 1nto the Air. 

This clears up to us a confiderable Practice of 
the Primitive Church. In the Apoſtles Times, 
and divers Ages after, all the People under the 
Inſpeftion of one Biſhop, were wont to meet 
together,not only for Worſhip,but other Charch 
Adminiſtrations 3 all. publick Acts paſted at A(- 
ſemblies of the whole People 3 they were con- 
ſulted with 3 their Concurrence was theught 
neceſſary, and their Preſence required 3 that 
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nothing might paſs without their Cognizance, 


Satisfaction and Conſent. This was obſerved, | ; 


not only in Elections of Officers, but in Ordi- 
nations and Cenſures ; in admiſſion of Members, 


and reconciling of Penitents, and in Debates | ; 


and Conſultations about other Emergencies, 
There is ſuch Evidence for this in antient Wri- 
ters, particularly in Cyprien, almoſt in every of 
his Epiſtles, (where we have a more ſatisfying 
account of the Government of the Church, and 
the Exerciſe of it in thoſe Times, than in many 
Volumes of the following Age) that it is ac- 
knowledged by modern Writers of all forts,ſuch 
as are the moſt learned and beſt acquainted with 
Amiquity. 

And when this is granted, it cannot be deni- 
e], that of old the Biſhops Charge was as ſmall 
as we repreſent it : For it may be eaſily concei- 
ved how all 'the People might uſe this Liberty 
and Privilege, when the Biſhop had but one 
Church 3 but if his Dioceſs had been of a Mo- 
dern Size, or any thing near it, this had been 
altogether impracticable. 

lo ſhort, the enlarging of Biſhopricks ſo much 
beyond the antient Bounds, ſo as the People 
were deprived of their Primitive Privilege, and 
could not have the moderate liberty of interve- 
ning at all-in Church Afairs, by themſelves, or 
any to repreſent them 3 inferred a great, it not 
an <flential Change in the Government of the 
Church, Whereas before it was mixed, _ 
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had ſomething of a popular Alay 3 ( as there is 
in the beſt Forms of Civil Government) here- 
upon the Peoples Intereſt being excluded, it be- 
came abſolute. It was no longer, as Plato (ays, 
it was ſometimes at Athers, and as Grotivs tell 
us, it was in the Primitive Church «grorozgeTicx 
per? eulokias 75 mArgSss, Ar Ariſtocracy ordering 
all things with the good liking ot the People, An- 
not. in Act. 6. 2. 

Hereby an account may be given of the great 
diverſity of Rites and Ulſages in the Antient 
Churches. A lingle Congregation was a com- 
petent Charge for a Primitive Biſhop 3 ſo that 
Epiſcopal Churches were greatly multiplied 3 
each of ſych Churches had power to govern 
and order it ſelf, and fo followed ſuch orders as 
every Church thought fit, without being ob- 
liged to conform to thoſe of others. They had 
no rule nor order, in things of this nature, re- 
quiring invariable Obſervance ; nor did they 
regard ſuch Uniformity as others, many hun- 
dred Years after, in Ages as many times worſe, 
ſeem fond of. None of thoſe Churches uſed the 
ſame Prayers, nor the Lord's Prayer but only 
at the Euchariſt. All of them had not the ſame 
Creed, nor uſed any of their publick Worſhip, 
but what was repeated by the Catechumens at 
Baptiſm. They had not the ſame Rites in Bap- 
tiſm or the Lord's Supper, nor the ſame way in 
Confirming, Marrying, or Burying. They uſed 
not the ſame mode either in Reading the Scrip- 
tures, 
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tures, or Singing. They obſerved not the ſame 
methods in admitting Members, or preparing 
them for Communion, neither in proceeding to 
Cenſures, nor reconciling Pcenitents. They 
differed in their Habits and Poſtures. They va- 
ried in their Faſts, both for time and manner, 
They obſerved not the ſame Feſtivals; nor 
more, I think, than two of the many that are 
now obſerved. So very various were their uſa- 
ges in the Primitive Ages, each preferring their 
own and declining others. Such as this, and 
what might be ſhewed in more Inſtances, 
was the Oniformity of the Antient Churches, 
That which is now admired appears hereby 
to be a meer Novelty. How far ,were they 
from counting it worthy of Chriſtian Pa- 
ſtors, to make this more their Butfineſs, than 
the ſuppreſiing of fin, and promoting of real 
Holineſs? And who can believe, that they de- 
ſign or underſtand Chriſtian Peace and Unity, 
who hurry all into Diviſions and Confuſions, for 
haſte after that which the beſt Churches thought 
not worth looking after? Thoſe that have read 
the Antients, and obſerved their Uſages, will 
queſtion none of this, and fo there is no need to 
bring particular Authorities to confirm it, only 
this in general. In Egypt, Zozomen tells us, mas» 
ny Cities and Villages not only differed from the 
Obſervances of Alexandria, and other Towns 1n 
that Country, but from all other Churches be- 
ſides. Hiſt. 1. 7. c. 19. In Africa, Auſtin _— 

the 
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the diverſities to be innumerable, Nec tamen one- 
nia commemorari potuerint, retra@. l. 2. c. 20. In 
other parts of the Lati» Church, [taly particular- 
ly, Innocent the firſt ſays, that ſeveral Churches 
had their ſeveral Modes of celebrating, Diverſe 
in diverſis locis, vel Eccleſtis obtineri, aut celebrari 
videntur, Epiſt. ad. Decentium. In the Greek 
Church and elſewhere, Socrates gives a large ac- 
count of their different Rites and Uſages, HzF. 
L. 5. c. %, þ. whepe, after abundance of inſtances, 
he ſays, to reckon up all, is not only difficult, 
but impoſlible, wyads ut\or dt dbraor, fee Lo- 
Z01. ubi ſupra. And yet there was no hurt in 
all this, ſo long as there was an agreement in 
the faith, if we will believe one of the greateſt 
Prelates in the Weſi, and that at no leſs then 600 
years diſtance from Chriſt, in una fide rihil offi- 
cit ſante Eccleſie diverſa conſuetudo, ſaith Gre- 
gory the firſt ; where there 7s one ſaith, it's no harne 
to the Church if there be diverſity of Oſages; that 
is, the Church has no harm for want of Unifor- 
mity. Nay the Faith has advantage by diffe- 
rence in Rites, ſays Irenexs to Vitor, in Euſeb, 
L. 5. c. us. h Slavic Ths 1e5tics THY 0pudtdtay The Mio TELS 
ouiiomac:, 4 Diverſity in leſs matters commend; the 
* Church, when there is an agreement in points of 
Faith, 

This may reſtrain us from charging one ano- 
ther with Schiſm for ſuch things, wherein the an- 
tient Churches are like to be involved in the 
ſame condemnation. 

In 
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In the beſt Ages of Chriſtianity, they were 

ſti]! erefing new Churches in Towns and Coun- 

try Places, as appears by the former Diſcourſe. 

The Biſhops did commonly conſent that ſuch 
Churches ſhould be conſtituted of Chriſtians in 
their Vicinity 3 or, if they refuſed unreaſonably, 
It was done without their Conſent. The Biſhops 
of (7422 are inſtances hereof. 

Thoſe Churches were ſingle Congregations, 
ſetled under pecnliar Officers of their own choo- 
ſing, viz. a Paſtor or Biſhop, and uſually one, 

or more Aſſiſtants. 

By theſe they were governed and ordered 
without ſubjeftion to any Rulers of other 
Churches. Cyprian, in the middle of the third 
Age, ( who well knew the current ſence and 
praQtice of thoſe times, ) declares, that none of 
them then did take themſelves to be a Biſhop 
of Biſhops, Neque enim quiſquam noitrum ſe 
Epiſcopuns Epiſcoporum conſtituit. And when 
Metropolitans got place in the Churches, they 
had no ruling Power over other Paſtors, but 
a meer preſidency in their Aſſemblies, where the 
rule was ( as the Coyncil that firſt authorized 
them decreed ) «gaurtirw 4 Tov mAadra ibs, that 
all ſhould be carried by plurality of Voices. Con. 
Nic. Can. 6. 

Thoſe fingle Churches had ſevered Aſſem- 
blies, and held diſtin& Communion from other 
Churches, they did not think themſelves bound 
to conform to any other Church; either near to 
them, 
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them, or further off, in Rites, Forms, or other 
Obſervances of this Nature. They owned no 
rule obliging them to uſe the ſame Prayers, 
the ſame Geſtares, the ſame Veſtments or Modes 
of Adminiſtration 3 but every Paſtor had pow- 
er to order himſelf in ſuch things according 
to his Diſcretion ;- and it was judged Dyran- 
wical for one to preſcribe to another, and all 
power of impoſing expreſly diſclaimed. — 
Pp. 372. Neque enim quiſquane noſtrum Epiſco- 
pum ſe efſe Epiſcoporum conſtituit, aut tyranico 
terrore ad obſequendi neceſſutatems collegas ſuas 
adegit, quando habeat omnis Epiſcopus pro li- 
centia libertatis & poteſtatis ſue arbitrium pro- 
priun, tamque judicari ab alio non poſſit, quane 
nec ipſe poteſt alterum judicare. Cypr. in Conc. 
Carthage. 

Nemini preſcribentes aut prejudicantes, quo 
minus unuſquiſque Epiſcoporum quod putaverit 
faciat, &c. Id. Epilſt. ad Jubian. 

Nemini preſcribentes, quo minus ſtatuat unuſ- 
quiſque prepoſitus quod putat, aFms ſui rationen 
domino redditurus. 1d. Epiſt. ad Mag. 

And thus thoſe Churches continued, though 
they were condemned by the Civil Laws, and 
forbidden by the Magiſtrates, for three hun- 
dred years and more. 

Theſe ſeverals are either clear by the Pre- 
miſes, or will not be queſtioned by any who 
are not ſtrangers to Antiquity. And if nothing 
of Schiſm be found in all this, they are nor 
(2) 10 
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to be charged with it, who are now in the 
like Circumſtances. This cannot be done with 
Juſtice or Charity, no nor with Prudence nei- 
ther; for thole who accuſe others of Schilm 
| for diſſenting from them, in thoſe things where- 
in the Accufers depart from the univerſal Church 
in the beſt Ages, will find the charge recoile 
upon themſclves ; ſeeing it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but in time it will be counted lets Schiſ- 
maricall, to imitate the Univerſal Church re» 
taining her Integrity; then to differ from thoſe 
who propoſe the Wracks and Ruines of the 
Church for their Exemplar. 

Hereby it appears, with what Judgment and 
Charity, ſome amongſt us will have none to 
be true Churches that want Dioceſan Biſhops. 
It by a Dioceſan they underſtand one who is 
the ſole Paſtor of many Churches 3; they here- 
by blaſt all the Churches in the Apoſtles times, 
and the beſt Ages after, as no Churches, for 
none of theſe had any ſuch Dzoceſans; and ſo 
herein they are as wiſe and friendly, as if 
one to ſecure the height of his own Tur- 
ret, ſhould attempt to blow up all the Hou- 
ſes in the beſt part of the World. Nay 
they blow up their own too : for hereby 
they deny both the beginning, and ſuccef{- 
on of Churches for divers hundred years. And 
if there were no Churches then, they will not 
dream there can be any now 3 ſeeing by 
their Principles -the being of them now, de- 
pends 
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pends upon the beginning, and uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion of them. There can be no fſuc- 
cecding at all, where there 1s no beginning 3 
no uninterrupted ſucceſſion, where there is a 
total failure for whole Ages. 

So likewiſe it is hereby manifeſt, that there 
were no Dioceſan Churches in thoſe antient 
times 3 I mean many Churches united under 
one Biſhop, as their ſole Ruler and Paſtor. 
No ſuch thing appears for divers whole Ages 
after Chriſt. The antient Biſhop had but one 
Church, one Temple, one Communion Table, 
where all that belonged to him might com- 
municate together. Petavizs could diſcover no 
more Churches in any City bar one. In the 
fourth Age there were indeed, in ſome Ci- 
ties, ſome other places where Chriſtians held 
Aſſemblies for other Offices 3 but none bur 
one for the Exchariſt. Thoſe places were ca]- 
led Tituli at Rome Laure at Alzxandria., | 
find them no where <lſe, but in thoſe two 
Cities ſo early 3 but they were like Chap- 
pels of eaſe rather than Churches. Epiphanius 
reckons up above ten of them in Alexan- 
dria ; but we hive more in ſome one Pa- 
riſh in England, yet the Vicar there was ne- 
ver counted a Dioceſan. Much leſs were there 
any Dioceſan Charches in that largeneſs, where- 
in thoſe that write for them amongſt us, do 
uſually take them 3 as compriſing all the Church- 
es in a great Jhiere, yea in many Comnties 
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together : for ſuch a circuit of old was a Pro- 
vince, or more than a Province, though that 
compriſed multitudes of their Ecclefzaſtical Di- 
oceſſes. No ſingle Biſhop was then allowed 
to be ſuch a Pluraliſt., It was thought enough 
for a Metropolitan , if not for a Patriarch, 
to have the ſuperintendency of ſuch a Coun- 
try cantonized unto multitudes of Biſhops un- 
der him. Yea many Metropolitans together had 
not fo large a circuit for their inſpection as 
ſome one modern Droceſs. The greater Phry- 
gia, if I much miſtake not, was ſcarce big- 
ger than the Dioceſs of Lircoln, and yet had 
in it ſeven or eighr Metropolitans, viz. Of 
Laodicea, Cynnada, Hierapolis, Amorium, Co- 
11eum, Apamia, Chone, &c. And to one of 
them, viz. Laodicea, belonged more Biſhops 
then all England has 3 that and Cynnada on- 
ly, had more Biſhops then England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

Thoſe that plead for ſuch Biſhops, plead 
for more than Dioceſans, prodigioully more 
extending their juriſdiction to multitudes of 
Towns and their Territortes, each of which 
would have been thought ſufficient for 2 B1- 
ſhops Dtoceſs of old. For divers had no Ter- 
ritory in their Epiſcopal Charge ; and others, 
and the moſt of them had no Territory Jar- 
ver than that of a Pariſh, (ſuch as we have 
many ) which will not be allowed to be cal- 
led a Dioceſs without laughter, And where 
the 
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the Region was larger, and repleniſhed with 
Chriſtians, uſually there was ſome Biſhop , 
or many in the Territory, beſides him in the 
City : For, as we ſhewed before, to ſettle 
Biſhops in Country Places and Villages, and 
Towns no bigger than Villages, was the 
free and frequent praftice of the Church , 
without any ſhew of reſtraint till the middle 
of the Fourth Age 3 and if they had pro- 
ceeded in that courſe, probably within the com- 
paſs of another Age, every country Town, 
or handſome Village, where Chriſtianity pre- 
vailed, wonld have had its Biſhop, as M. T. 
a learned Prelatiſt ( better acquainted with 
the ſtate of the Antient Church, than thoſe 
who have the confidence to affirm, that here 
were never Biſhops in Villages) tells us it was 
in Africa, And why they {ſhould not have 
proceeded (till in the fame courſe in other 
places 3 no reaſon is given, (by thoſe who gave 
ſome check to it) either from Scripture, ar 
antient Conſtitution, or Practice. But ſome 
ſollicitous for ſuch honour for Biſhops, as 
former and better times ſhewed no regard of; 
thought it not fit to have Biſhops ſo comman, 
that they might have more honour. In ſhort, 
ſince they will have a City with all the Re- 
gion to be a Dioceſs, its hereby manifeſt , 
that neither he that preſided in the City, nor 
he that was Biſhop in the Country, could be 
counted a Dioceſan, ſince neither had more for 
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his ſhare than part of a Dioceſs, in the mo- 
dern acception of the Word. 

Hereby alſo ſome miſtakes about Epiſco- 
pal Ordinatians, of ill conſequence, may be 
retified,. A Biſhop, in the bett Ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, was no other than the Paſtor of a 
ſingle Church. A Paſtor of a ſingle Congre- 
gation is now as truly a Biſhop. They were 
duly ordained in thoſe Ages, who were ſet 
apart for the work of the Miniſtry by the Pa- 
ſtor of a ſingle Church, with the concurrence 
of ſome Aſſiſtants Why they ſhould not be 
eſteemed to be duly ordained, who are ac- 
cordingly ſet apart by a Paſtor of a ſingle 
Charch now, I can diſcern no reaſon, after I 
have looked every way for. it. Let ſomething be 
aſſigned, which will make an eflential difference 
herein ; otherwiſe they that judge ſuch Ordi- 
rations, here, and in other Reformed Church- 
es, to be Nullities, will hereby declare 
all the Ordizations in the Antient Church 
for three or four hundred years, to be null 
and void, and muſt own the diſma] Conſe- 
quences that enſue thereof. They that will 
have no Ordinations, but ſuch as are perfor- 
med by one, who has many Churches under 
him 5 maintain a Novelty, never known nor 
Greamt of 1n the Antient Churches, while 
their ſtate was tolerable. They may as well 
{ay the Antient Church had never a Biſhop, 
{ if their 1ntereſt did not hindef, all the _ 
Ol 
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fon they make uſe of in this Caſe would 
lead them to it) as deny that a Reformed 
Paſtor has no power to ordain, becauſe he 
is not a Biſhop. He has Epiſcopal Ordina- 
tion, even ſuch as the Canons require, being 
ſct apart by two or three Paſtors at leaſt, 
vl are as truely Dioceſans as the Antient 
Biſhops, for ſome whole Ages. He is alſo 
elc(tui by the People; and of old, he could 
never be nor be accounted a Biſhop, what- 
ever Ordinaiion he ha:!, that was not ſo Ele- 
Fed. And {iis he has as large a Dioceſs 
as moſt in the bctt times of the Church 3 and 
ſo makes it his buſineſs to feed and rule 
the Flock, and Exerciſe the power of the 
Keys. But if it be ſaid, he has no ſuperio- 
rity over Presbytcrs, nor any under him 3 it 
may be anſwered, That this 1s not necellary 
to a Biſhop in the Judgment of the moſt Learn- 
ed Prelatiſts, perticularly D. H. maintains, that 
there were' no ſubje& Presbyters in Scripture 
Times, but Biſhops alone without them ; and 
ſuppoſes a great part of this Church to be of 
his perſwaſion. The Conncil of Sardica ta- 
king care, that a Biſhop ſhould be no way 
leſſened, allows a Biſhop to be made in any 
place for which one Presbyter is not ſuffici- 
ent 3 ſo that in the Judgment of thoſe Fathers, 
one Aſſiſtant may be enough for a Biſhop. 
In the Third Conncil of Carthage, Can. 45. 
Poſthumianus wquiring it whether a Biſhop 
() 4 had 
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had but one Presbyter, he might be remo- 
ved from him ; Biſhop Bilſons perpetual Govern- 
ment, p. 302. infers from thence, that Biſhops 
often had but one Presbyter, and that one, 
might be tranſlated to another place. It was 
ordinary of old to have Metropolitans, or 
Archbiſhops, without any Biſhops under them : 
In the Greck Church we meet with ſuch al- 
molt in every Province; and no Reaſon can 
be given, why they might not as well be 
Biſhops without any Presbyters under them. 
However, that Superiority over Presbyters 
which is challenged in later Times, '1s quite 
another thing than it was of old 3 and may 
with more Reaſon be thought to lift him who 
affects it above a Bifhop, than to leave him 
who declines it below one. 

Ia fine, By this we may give an Account 
why they admitted but of one Biſhop in a 
City. When the Chriſtians were no more in 
a City than made up one Church , which 
one Communion Table would ſerve 5 one Bi- 
ſhop, with ſome Aſhſtants, of the ſame pow- 
er, though of another Denomination, were 
counted ſuffcient. But this came afterwards 
to be drawn into other Conſequence than 
was at firſt intended. For when Chriſtians 
were fo multiplied, Heathens and others be- 
ing reduced, ( as they were in ſome preat- 
er Cities ) that it was necetlary to diſtribute 
them 1nto ſeveral Churches, they would bur 
| WO have 
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have one Biſhop ſtill, pleading for it Anti- 
ent Cuſtom, when the Reaſgn of the Uſage 
was gone. However this was leſs confidera- 
ble while © the Presbyters, fixed to the ſeve- 
ral Churches in ſuch Cines, retained the pow- 
er of Paſtors or Biſhops, and there was no 
difference betwixt them and him to whom 
the title of Biſhop was appropriated, but on- 
ly in point of ordaining others 3 as Jerom 
and Chryſoſtomw affirm there was not, for the 
difference herein was but ſmall, s wo\b 70 wutoor, 
ſays Chryſoſtom, in 1 Tim. Hom. 11. and Theo- 
phyla# after him, ferme nihil, as it 1s render- 
ed, mext to nothing. For this Power or Pri- 
vilege inferred no Superiority in him that 
had it, fince Inferiours did, in the ordinary 
Practice of the antient Church, ordain their 
Superiours 3 Biſhops conſecrated Metropolitans, 
or Primates, or Patriarchs. And though ſome 
now will have it to make that of Biſhops 
a different Order ; yet then it made neither 
difference in Order nor Degree, as may be 
evident by an inſtance or two. The Bifhops 
of Cyprus and other Places, that were «vrourro, 
had power to ordain their own Metropolt- 
tans. Concil. Chalced. can. 29, The Biſhops of 
Aſia, Pontws, and Thrace, &c. had not the 
Power to ordain them ; yet all thoſe Biſhops 
were ſo far from differing in Order, that 
they did not difter in Degree. Belides the 
Biſhops of Melectizs party in Egypt, were W 
| the 
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the Council of Nice denied Power to or: 
dain any Officers, Presbyters, or others, with- 
out the leave or concurrence of the other 
Biſhops in that Region 3 and yet by the 
ſame Synod were confirmed in the Office 
and Dignity of Biſhops 3 ſo that depriving 
them of that power of ordaining, which o- 
ther Biſhops had, did neither degrade them, 
nor make them Officers of another Species, 
Vid. Epit. Syn. Nic. ad Alexandrin. 

But it ſeems probable to ſome, that Chry- 
foſtom and Jerom ſpeak only of the Greek 
Church ( or ſome part of it ) where the for- 
mer was Biſhop, and where the latter did 
moſt reſide and write. Whereas in thoſe 
Places where the Presbyters did impoſe hands 
in ordaining, as they dtd' in Africe and other 
parts of the Latin Church, there is not any 
thing which belongs to Ordination, which the 
Presbyters did not actually perform : For, 
that they impoſed hands as Conſenters and 
not as Ordainers, 1s a meer ſhift , without 
reaſon to countenance 1it 3 and 1t may be 
ſaid as reaſonably, that when two Biſhops or 
more impoſed hands with the Metropolitan 
in the ordaining of a Biſhop, they concur- 
red not as Ordainers but Conſenters. And in 
the Greek Church it is ſufficiently fgnitied 
by the Synod at Axcyra, Car. 13. that at the 
time when the Synod was holden, and after, 
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Biſhops Conſeat, though he were abſent ; and 
that before this reſtraint they might have 
done more, However, hereby it appears, that 
the difference between Biſhops and Presbyters, 
in reſpe&t of their Power, was in ſome Pla- 
ces in 4 manner nothing, in other places #0- 
thing at all; (o that till the Uſurpations, be- 
, | .ginning in the fourth Age, proceeded higher, 
« | there were really more Biſhops in one Ci- 
ty, though but one had the Name. 
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Chap. 3. Cities for fheir largeneſs were for the moſt 
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ents underſtood Biſhops to be Presbyters in the 
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ing the number, what numbers of People ac- 
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Chap. 4. A Confideration of the City's accounted 
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Chap. 5. Concerning the greatei? Cities of all, 
proof given that they did not contain more Chri- 
ſftiens than could meet together in one place, In- 
ſtances of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Car- 
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ricks crouded ſo near as to be more like Pa- 
riſhes than Dioceſſes, that become the honour of 
a Biſhop. 

Chap. 7. More Objefions anſwered. Several Rules 
obſerved. Praiſes about receiving in of Pe- 
nitents, Duties to which the Biſhop was obli- 
ged. Of one Communion Table. Requiſites in 
admiſſion to Church Communion. And reconci- 

; ling of Penitents. Reaſons why Biſhops in af- 
ter Ages encreaſed their Churches as to largeneſs 
of Juriſdition. 


| Chap. 8. The Thoughts that ſome of the beiF and 


moſt eminent Biſhops of the Fourth and Fifth 


. Ages had of a very large Biſhoprick, and a 


Flock exceeding numerous. 


| Chap. 9. The Epilogue to the whole Diſcourſe ; 


or, what things may be inferred from the Pre- 


miſes. 


